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THE   MEMORY  OF 

DAVID,    8th    earl    OP    AIRLIE 

Who,  having  devoted  his  life  to  his  Queen  and 
to  the  Service,  paid  it  out  to  the  uttermost 
at  Diamond  Hill,  after  the  capture  of 
Pretoria,  falling  in  the  moment  of  Victory, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  Regiment 


Preface 

This  little  contribution  to  the  story  of  the 
great  war  is  directed  to  one  end  only.  It 
seeks  to  make  plain  the  part  played  by  an 
arm,  which  has  come  to  be  considered  in  some 
quarters  as  of  but  secondary  account  in  war. 

A  more  able  writer,  with  such  experience 
and  knowledge  as  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
acquire,  would  be  able  to  show  conclusively 
from  the  events  here  related  that  not  only 
is  cavalry  wholly  indispensable  in  every  field 
of  operation — singularly  enough  it  was  retained 
even  within  the  lines  of  Ladysmith — but  that 
in  the  successes  of  this  great  contest  it  has 
played  the  leading  role. 

But  for  misrepresentations  on  this  score   I 

would  not  have  ventured  to  intrude  my  version 
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on  an  already  satiated  circle  of  readers,  but  a 
witness  is  necessary,  and  the  unique  experience 
I  enjoyed  of  seeing  practically  the  whole  of 
the  cavalry  operations,  and  thereby  the  solution 
of  the  great  war  problem,  calls  me  to  tender 
my  story. 

These  pages  will  reveal  that  round  Colesberg 
was  developed  that  method  which  in  the  end 
was  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle;  that  round 
Colesberg  was  made,  a  reputation  that  has 
not  ceased  to  be  one  of  terror  and  dismay  to 
the  opposing  Boer  forces  ;  and  that  the  forging 
of  a  weapon — the  Cavalry  Division — was  there 
completed,  which  was  to  prove  the  means  not 
only  of  laying  open  the  road  into  Kimberley 
and  into  Bloemfontein,  but  even  of  effecting 
the  change  of  circumstance  which  enabled 
the  long  delayed  relief  of  Ladysmith. 

Seeing,   as  I  have  seen,  the  operations  on 

the  western  frontier  as  far  as    Bloemfontein, 

I  cannot  hesitate  to  state  that,  gallant  as  was 

the  fighting  spirit  of  our  infantry,  indomitable 

as  was  its   marching   mood,   and   cheerful   as 
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was  its  endurance,  yet  it  was  doomed  to  a 
continuance  of  failure,  such  as  had  befallen  it 
at  every  point  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  war,  unless  a  means  was  found,  such 
as  was  in  fact  forthcoming,  of  counteracting 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Boers,  who 
could  lie  behind  impregnable  places  so  long 
as  they  were  impregnable,  and  then  move  four 
miles  to  a  new  fastness,  whilst  their  pursuers 
were  wearily  following  after  them. 

The  cavalry  arm  was  the  new  factor  which 
altered  the  terms  of  the  equation,  as  this  little 
story  endeavours  to  set  forth. 

One  word  more.     Many  writers   challenge 

the  Cavalry  on  the  ground  that  the  Mounted 

Infantry    will    supersede    it.     My   eyes   have 

seen  that  what  the  latter  can  do,  the  former 

can  do  better.     The  cavalry  rides  better,  nurses 

its  horses  more,  understands  their  needs  better, 

and   has   a   generally   higher   value   than   the 

infantryman     on     horseback.      And,    making 

allowance   for   the   difference   of    arm,    shoots 

not  less  well. 
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But  by  all  means  perfect  the  Mounted 
Infantryman.  Only  let  him  be  what  his  name 
assumes.  Use  him  as  an  infantryman  on 
horseback,  to  be  moved  quickly  and  with  little 
fatigue  to  any  salient  point. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  him 
of  equal  value  for  patrol  or  vidette  work,  or 
imagine  him  the  very  thing  in  a  pursuit. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  frankly  recognise 
that  we  must  make  many  and  great  improve- 
ments in  our  cavalry. 

We  must  provide  a  better  carbine,  or  a 
rifle  instead  of  a  carbine. 

We  must  find  means  of  carrying  food  for 
men  and  horses  along  with  the  men,  but  not 
on  their  horses. 

We  must  contrive  to  lighten  all  saddlery 
and  accoutrements  without  impairing  strength 
or  efficiency. 

And  finally,  we  must  silence  those  hasty 
critics  who  roundly  assert  that  sword  and  lance 
must  go  into  the  limbo  of  the  past.  One  or 
the    other,    with    the   conditions    of    the    last 
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paragraph  applied,  must  still  be  carried.  And 
not  until  morale  ceases  to  be  an  ingredient  in 
making  an  army  must  we  permit  ourselves  to 
listen  to  the  unconsidered  advice  which  bids 
us  sweep  such  weapons  into  the  museums. 

The  lance  especially  held  for  the  Boer  a 
greater  terror  than  all  our  artillery  put  together. 

Our  horse  gunners  were  worthy  of  the 
cavalry  they  accompanied,  and  surely  worthy 
of  a  more  effective  weapon  than  they  pos- 
sessed ;  nevertheless,  with  a  gun  unceasingly 
outranged,  they  proved  continually  capable 
not  only  of  silencing  the  opposing  gun,  but 
of  the  far  more  arduous  task  of  subduing 
rifle-fire  while  well  within  its  range. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  nation  has  it 
owed  so  much  to  the  unostentatious  service  of 
its  horse-soldiers,  and  never  have  those  soldiers 
proved  abler  for  stupendous  effort. 

Let  us  try,  then,  to  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  even  to  a  cavalry- 
man his  due. 

In   acknowledging   the  kind  permission   to 
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dedicate  these  pages  to  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Airlie,  I  wish  to  say  that 
my  views  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as 
expressions  of  his  opinion. 

JNO.  G.  MAYDON. 
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Introduction 

That  a  struggle  between  the  two  Caucasian 
races  in  South  Africa  was  so  impossible  an 
occurrence  as  the  surface  politician  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  believed,  nobody  would  maintain  who 
had  either  lived  observantly  in  the  Transvaal 
for  the  ten  years,  or  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  for  the  five  years,  before  the  war,  or 
who  had  studied  the  story  of  the  two  peoples, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  Cape. 

It  may  be  judicious,  before  dealing  with  that 
portion  of  the  late  war  upon  which  the  issue 
of  the  contest  turned,  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  a  brief  review  of  the  relations  between 
these  races  from  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment onwards,   in  order  that  we   may  better 
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follow  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  we 
have  lately  been  engaged. 

That  any  echoes  of  the  sea-fights  of  De  « 
Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  and  his  successors 
should  reach  the  ears  of  their  descendants  two 
centuries  later  may  seem  incredible,  yet  it  is 
but  a  particular  instance  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  patriotism,  which  proved  in  our  own 
case  so  active  that  the  call  to  arms  echoed 
from  the  snows  of  Canada  to  the  plains  of 
Australia,  and  from  the  fenced  fields  of  Eng- 
land to  the  wild  forests  of  Burmah  ;  and  indeed 
the  spirit  of  the  quarrel  which  deposed  Holland 
from  the  command  of  the  seas  has  descended 
to  the  untutored  and  rough  children  of  the  old 
sea  heroes. 

If  there  are  many  worthy  things  they  have 

forgotten,  they  have  at  least  remembered  that 

a  Dutch  fleet  passed  the  greatest  humiliation 

on  England  she  has  ever  sustained,  and  have 

been  willing  to  try  and  repeat  in  these  days 

on  land  the  triumphs  of  their  forefathers.     Nor 

is  it  so  wonderful  after  all  that  these  memories 
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of  two  centuries  ago  should  be  so  permanent 
when  we  consider  that  the  forefathers  of  the 
Boer  of  to-day  came  straight  to  Africa  from 
those  very  contests,  and  that  the  feeling  of 
national  rivalry  was  kept  alive  by  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  and  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  fight  being  made  real  to  the  people 
in  the  Cape  by  reason  of  the  settlement  there 
being  a  most  important  arsenal  for  the  Dutch 
Company,  which  was  indeed  the  means 
of  establishing  the  first  Dutch  colonists  in 
Africa. 

For  a  century  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  took 
some  part  in  this  protracted  fight ;  they  were 
held  under  a  form  of  military  service  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Dutch  Company  ruling  at 
Cape  Town,  and  they  speedily  came  to  hate  the 
Dutch  Company  and  its  ways  as  cordially  as 
they  have  ever  since  detested  all  forms  of 
control.  Thus  the  Cape  settlement  became  a 
kind  of  shuttlecock  tossed  to  and  fro  between 

the  two  nations,   coming  twice  under  British 
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control,  and  passing  back  to  the  Dutch  before 
it  was  finally  handed  over  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  return  for  a  very  substantial 
subsidy  to  Holland. 

England  first  occupied  it  at  the  request  of 
the  Stadtholder,  to  prevent  the  French  seizing 
so  important  a  post ;  and  the  occupation  was 
made  not  a  day  too  soon,  a  fact  of  some  in- 
terest when  one  so  often  hears  the  charge 
levelled  against  our  own  country  by  our  own 
countrymen  of  greedy  oppression  shown  to- 
wards the  Dutch  in  Africa. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  then,  English 
rule  was  established  at  Cape  Town,  and  Eng- 
land assumed  the  governance  of  a  people  who 
started  with  hereditary  tendencies  of  enmity 
towards  her,  strengthened  by  a  contest  (of 
which  they  had  been  the  witnesses  and  in 
part  the  object)  between  the  Dutch  colonial 
system  and  the  English,  and  who,  having 
conceived  against  the  control  of  the  Dutch 
Company  a  detestation  so  pronounced  that  it 

had    led    to    overt    acts    of    rebellion,    found 
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themselves  transferred  with  all  these  inde- 
pendent sentiments  to  a  people  they  hated 
nationally. 

One  must  admit  that  the  new  colony  began 
therefore  under  ill  auspices,  and  a  very  light 
hand  and  very  judicious  driving  were  needed 
to  prevent  the  team  from  capsizing  the  coach. 
But  unfortunately  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  judicious  treatment  of  colonists  was 
the  last  thing  -to  be  expected  of  the  English 
Government ;  the  methods  which  had  driven 
America  to  fight  the  Mother  Country  still 
prevailed,  and  there  were  two  questions 
involved  in  the  position  in  South  Africa 
which  were  destined  to  produce  endless 
trouble. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  native,  who  was 

perennially  at    war    with    the    Dutch    farmers 

on    the    outskirts    of    the    slowly    expanding 

settlement.     Into  the  merits  of  these  quarrels 

it  is  needless  to  inquire,  but  the  cancellation 

of  the   terms   of  a   treaty,    arranged    by    the 

Dutch    leaders    with    the    native    chiefs    and 
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having  the  approval  of  the  British  Governor 
at  Cape  Town,  marked  the  culminating  point 
of  discontent,  and  led  to  the  Great  Trek  of 
1837 — the  occupation  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Drakensberg 
into  Natal,  the  coast  of  which  was  already 
in  English  hands. 

The  second  was  the  liberation  of  the  slaves. 
The  entire  servant  class  amongst  the  Dutch 
settlers  was  servile,  necessarily  servile,  for  the 
Bantu  and  Hottentot  races  perform  all  work 
through  their  women,  the  occupations  of  the 
men  being  war  and  hunting.  Even  such 
manual  labour  as  breaking  up  the  soil  or 
hewing  wood  is  done  by  women,  conse- 
quently the  Dutch  settlers  could  not  carry 
on  their  farming  operations  except  by  coercion. 
Suddenly,  by  the  philanthropic  sentiment  of  a 
people  entirely  ignorant  of  the  heavy  conditions 
under  which  life  was  borne  in  South  Africa, 
the  Dutch  were  deprived  of  their  servants 
and  farm  hands ;  for  **  liberation "  meant, 
almost    universally,    the     withdrawal     of    the 
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labouring  class,  the  inducement  of  pay  being 
quite  an  insufficient  substitute  for  coercion. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  the  sum  of  money  pro- 
vided as  compensation  by  England  for  the 
owners  of  slaves  set  free  by  the  will  of  the 
English  people  was  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
malversation,  and  reached  the  claimants,  where 
it  reached  them  at  all,  a  greatly  attenuated 
stream. 

But  with  all  this  series  of  misunderstandings 
and  ineptitudes,  the  sum  of  our  blundering  was 
by  no  means  reached,  for  arising  out  of  "the 
Great  Trek,"  and  the  acquirement  of  fresh 
territory,  came  the  necessity  for  assuming  some 
control  over  the  lawlessness  which  everywhere 
sprang  up  amongst  a  people  who,  whilst  ex- 
panding their  territorial  possessions  by  force, 
made  no  attempt  to  establish  any  form  of 
law  and  order  under  which  to  live  at  peace. 
Thus  in  Natal  actual  war  broke  out  when 
English  Courts,  undertaking  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  allocated  certain  land  reservations 

to  the  natives. 
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In  the  Orange  River  Colony  a  British 
Resident  had  been  established  by  the  request 
of  the  Dutch,  the  country  was  proclaimed 
in  1845  British  territory,  a  small  garrison  was 
stationed  at  Bloemfontein,  and  magistrates 
were  appointed  to  maintain  order.  But  one, 
Andries  Pretorius,  being  delegated  to  represent 
certain  grievances  as  to  land  grants,  which 
had  indeed  no  real  foundation  other  than 
greed,  was  rudely  refused  an  audience  by 
Sir  H.  Pottinger,  the  English  Governor,  and 
retired  to  raise  a  revolt  in  the  sovereignty ; 
this  was  only  put  down  by  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
Pottinger's  successor,  who  attacked  the  Boer 
forces  at  Boomplaats,  completely  scattering 
the  rebels,  and  reinstating  the  British  Resident. 

But  after  six  years  England  grew  weary 
of  the  burden,  and  in  1854,  despite  the 
protests  not  only  of  English  residents,  but 
also  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Dutch, 
the  English  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  a 
Republic  established,  and  though  this  Republic 

has  had  up  to  the  present  day  a  most  pros- 
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perous  career,  and  at  times  useful  assistance 
from  England,  yet  it  nurses  an  old  resentment, 
inasmuch  as  England  assumed  sovereignty- 
over  what  it  regarded  as  part  of  its  territory 
(viz.,  Griqualand  West)  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  was  followed  by  an  influx 
of  foreign  population,  or,  as  the  Dutch  regard 
it,  as  soon  as  the  country  had  become 
valuable. 

The  history  of  the  Transvaal  presents  a 
curiously  close  parallel  to  that  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  The  country,  first  settled  by 
Boers,  came  to  financial  straits  in  the  effort 
to  maintain  an  orderly  form  of  government, 
and  invited  English  intervention,  which  was 
granted  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
Dutch  inhabitants,  as  is  pretty  conclusively 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Sir  (or  as  he 
then  was,  Mr.)  Theophilus  Shepstone's  escort 
was  practically  without  ammunition  when  it 
accompanied  him  to  Pretoria  to  proclaim  the 
Transvaal    English    territory ;    and  discontent 

speedily  arose  on  the   part  of  the  less  pros- 
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perous  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  eventuating 
in  the  war  of  1881. 

Such,  briefly,  has  been  the  political  history 
of  this  people,  and  its  conspicuous  charac- 
teristic is  an  original  hostility  perpetually 
irritated  and  renewed. 

The    mode   of  life  pursued    by  the    Dutch 

people    is    admirably  fitted   to    produce    men 

capable  of  engaging  in,  and  long  maintaining, 

a   war   against   even    powerful    odds.       Until 

quite    recently,  the  rifle  stood  with  the    Boer 

in   the   stead  of  the  plough  to  the  European 

agriculturist,    for    not    only  was    it    necessary 

for  safety,   but    the  food  the    settler    ate    and 

the  clothes   he  wore  were  alike   provided    by 

its    means,    and    all    the    necessaries     of    life 

were    obtained    by    exchange    for    the    skins 

it    gathered.      Not    only    was    a    very   great 

proficiency    in    the    handling     of    arms    thus 

attained,    but    that    wonderful    knowledge    of 

country   which    has    been    equal   to    a    spare 

horse  for  every  man    in   this    campaign,  that 

woodcraft    (or    veldtcraft     perhaps    one    had 
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better  say)  was  acquired,  whose  principles  are 
those — on  a  less  extended  scale  perhaps,  but 
still  the  same — which  control  the  movements 
of  armies,  and  that  habit  of  open-air  life, 
which  has  enabled  an  entire  people  to  take 
the  field,  and  for  so  long  to  maintain  a 
campaign  without  anything  approaching  the 
expenses  or  the  cumbersomeness  which  are 
unavoidable  in  a  more  regular  force,  and 
which  would  have  quickly  brought  the  present 
struggle  to  an  end.  Boer  successes  have 
been  achieved  only  because  of  this  radical 
difference  of  method  between  themselves  and 
the  English. 

Each  man  also  was  actuated  by  a  strong 
contempt  for  his  foe,  in  part  due  to  the  easy 
victory  achieved  in  1881  ;  in  part  to  the  hasty 
concession  of  freedom,  for  though  the  English 
Premier  had  forensically  declared  it  unjust  to 
withhold  it,  he  had  nevertheless  entered  upon 
war  rather  than  surrender  it ;  and  in  part  to 
the  general  character  of  that  portion  of  the 
English  race  which  mainly  came  under  Boer 
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observation,  and  which  certainly  was  not  of 
a  kind  to  impress  him  with  any  belief  in  the 
qualities  which  have  made  the  nation  what 
it  is. 

Thus,  then,  the  Dutch  patriot  had  conceived 
the  notion  of  stepping  into  an  Empire  ready- 
made,  which  was  dropping  from  the  feeble 
hands  of  a  race  emasculated  by  wealth  and  an 
unchallenged  possession  of  the  earth.  Events 
had  conspired  to  give  form  to  his  dream,  for 
quickly  following  his  acquisition  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  Transvaal,  the  discovery  of  gold 
had  put  such  power  of  wealth  into  his 
hands  that  the  means  of  arming  with  the 
most  formidable  weapons  science  has  as  yet 
evolved  were  at  his  command,  and  the  means 
also  of  purchasing  such  support  from  the 
Continental  enemies  of  England,  as  appeared 
to  his  too  credulous  mind  equal  to  at  least  an 
Army  Corps ;  and  all  this  led  him  to  expect 
a  certainty  of  intervention  should  he  indeed 
be  worsted. 

Nor   should   one,  in   estimating   the   forces 
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at  work  to  animate  the  Boer  mind,  omit 
to  reckon  his  extraordinarily  active  and  real 
belief  in  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty. 
Such  of  the  Western  Nations  as  hold  to  the 
belief  that  God  indeed  shapes  the  destinies 
of  nations  and  the  issues  of  war,  regard  His 
power  as  manifesting  itself  through  the  wisdom 
of  the  rulers  preparing  for  war,  and  the  skill 
of  the  warriors  fighting  the  battle,  both  vouch- 
safed to  the  victorious  nation  by  His  will,  but 
the  Dutch  believed  in  His  personal  interven- 
tion as  materially  as  in  the  days  of  Jericho. 
They  have  that  curious  obsession  of  mind 
which  enables  them  to  regard  themselves  as 
worthy  of  everything  good  and  their  enemies 
as  wholly  the  reverse ;  so  curious  because, 
though  the  standard  of  English  morality  is 
perhaps  lower  in  South  Africa  than  in  most 
places  equally  English  in  character,  it  is  still 
in  every  single  respect  so  vastly  higher 
than  the  Dutch,  that  comparison  becomes 
ridiculous. 

Perhaps  this  conviction  is  even  then  not  so 
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surprising  as  is  the  coincident  belief  that  pre- 
vails (ought  I  to  say  ''prevailed")  at  home, 
that  the  Boer  is  compounded  of  the  highest 
virtues.  Instead  of  that,  he  is  mean,  dirty, 
immoral,  dishonest,  so  untruthful  that  he  will 
lie  even  though  he  is  aware  that  his  hearer 
knows  the  truth  and  will  not  be  deceived,  so 
unashamed  that  he  would  rather  be  thought  a 
''slim  Karel"  than  a  Bayard,  and  so  imper- 
vious to  disgrace  that  it  was  a  weekly  occur- 
rence to  read  in  a  Dutch  paper  an  apology 
from  one  Boer  to  another,  in  which  the 
offender  characterised  himself  with  every  base 
and  opprobrious  epithet  in  tendering  his  public 
apology.  Yet  in  face  of  all  this,  and  while  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  self-deception  could 
go  to  the  length  of  believing  that  the  Almighty 
would  prefer  the  low  and  dirty  wickedness  of 
the  Boer  to  the  robuster  sins  of  the  English, 
the  Boer  warriors  were  actually  inspired  to 
expect  that  they  would  be  upheld  by  the  God 
of  Righteousness,  Who  would  wholly  turn  His 

face  from  their  English  adversaries, 
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Herein,  then,  one  sees  the  foreshadowing  of 
those  events  which  form  the  subject  of  my 
narrative,  and  from  these  facts  one  can  better 
trace  back  the  logical  sequence  of  effect  to 
cause. 
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French's    Cavalry   Campaign 

CHAPTER    I 

PREPARING   AN    ADVANCE 

When,  towards  the  close  of  1899,  General  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  landed  at  Cape  Town  to  take 
up  his  command,  practically  the  only  forces  we 
had  in  South  Africa  were  beleaguered  by  the 
Boers,  and,  but  for  two  batteries  which  had 
already  arrived,  there  were  no  signs  as  yet  of 
the  expected  Army  Corps.  The  situation  was 
by  no  means  cheerful,  and  before  many  hours 
elapsed  the  outlook  was  gloomier  still,  for  news 
reached  Cape  Town  of  the  fiasco  at  Nicholson's 
Nek,  and  the  loss  of  a  mountain  battery  with 
about  1 100  men  of  the  Gloucesters  and  the 
Royal  Irish. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  struggle  England 
had  entered  upon  only  now  began  to  manifest 
itself  even  to  the  minds  of  the  generally  well 
informed.  Many  important  English  daily 
papers,  for  instance,  either  had  no  represen- 
tatives in  the  country,  or  had  so  few  as  to  be 
unable  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  very  widely 
spread  operations,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
I  received  an  invitation  to  act  as  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  News  in  the  Cape  Colony.  I 
had  come  from  England  with  a  desire  to  play 
a  more  belligerent  role  in  Natal,  the  land  of  my 
adoption,  and  somewhat  protracted  residence, 
and  to  Natal  I  proceeded.  Arrived  there, 
however,  I  found  that  there  was  rather  a  dis- 
inclination to  accept  the  service  of  volunteers 
than  an  eagerness  to  receive  them,  while  the 
urgency  of  my  friend  the  agent  for  the  Daily 
News  impressed  on  me  the  wider  usefulness 
which  I  might  render  the  colony  through  the 
press  than  I  could  hope  to  do  by  trailing  a 
musket ;  this,  added  to  the  unwillingness  one 

feels  to  press  a  service  one  discovers  is  not 
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greatly  desired,  led  me  to  retrace  my  steps  to 
the  Cape  Colony. 

General  French,  having  dashed  up  to  Lady- 
smith  the  day  he  landed  from  England,  had 
arrived  just  in  time  to  be  entrusted  by  Sir 
G.  White  with  the  operations  necessary  to 
clear  the  retreat  of  Penn  Symons'  victorious 
but  outnumbered  troops  from  Talana.  The 
Boers  had  intercepted  the  line  of  retreat,  and 
were  sitting  astride  the  railway  at  Elandslaagte, 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Ladysmith  and  thirty-five 
miles  south  of  Dundee.  French,  with  a  small 
compact  force,  fell  upon  them  late  in  the  day 
on  October  20,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat, 
practically  destroying  the  foreign  contingent  re- 
cruited in  Johannesburg,  and  enabling  Symons' 
force,  now  under  Yule,  to  retire  unmolested 
to  Ladysmith.  This  brilliant  little  action  was 
fought  by  infantry,  for  in  it  the  Imperial  Light 
Horse  fought  as  such,  and  commenced  a  roll  of 
achievements  which  may  well  be  the  generous 
envy  of  any  regiment  or  corps. 

Having  opened  a  road  for  Yule  and  Dartnell 
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(and  to  the  last-named  the  country  owes  a 
stupendous  debt  of  gratitude,  for  in  no  small 
degree  the  successful  achievement  of  the  re- 
treat was  due  to  him),  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  French  that  it  would  be  well, 
while  there  was  yet  time,  to  return  to  head- 
quarters ;  thus,  by  the  last  train  that  got  away, 
the  man  round  whom  for  many  months  to  come 
the  only  gleam  of  success  of  all  the  campaign 
was  to  shine,  escaped  from  Ladysmith. 

Why,  since  it  was  clear  to  so  many  minds 
that  a  siege  was  inevitable,  the  opportunity 
had  not  been  taken  of  sending  down  the 
cavalry,  whose  usefulness  outside  was  in- 
finitely more  than  within  the  defended  circle, 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  have  this  point  made  clear. 

General  French,  at  any  rate,  had  got  out  with 
his  staff,  and  promptly  returned  to  the  western 
theatre  of  the  war,  being  sent  to  Nauwport, 
a  junction  on  the  Midland  system  of  the  Cape 
railways,  where  an  important  depot  had  been 
in  course  of  formation. 
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General  Duller  had  by  this  time  found  the 
full  measure  of  the  task  that  lay  before  him, 
and  signalised  his  opening  of  the  campaign 
by  a  disastrous  and  costly  mistake.  Admittedly 
he  had  an  utter  insufficiency  of  troops  for  the 
fearfully  extended  lines  of  communication,  to 
say  nothing  of  maintaining  an  offensive  force 
at  either  extremity  of  those  lines  ;  neverthe- 
less the  order  to  abandon  the  Stormberg  and 
Nauwport  was  most  disastrous,  and  at  once 
brought  about  the  invasion  of  that  part  of 
the  Cape  frontier  for  which  the  disloyal  in- 
habitants had  long  been  asking.  Happily, 
before  the  evacuation  of  Nauwport  was  com- 
plete, the  order  was  countermanded,  stores 
which  had  been  removed  were  returned. 
General  French  was  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand there,  and  a  cavalry  brigade  was  to  be 
collected  under  him. 

Had  the  original  intention  been  carried  out, 
the  only  line  of  communication  which  would 
have  remained  in  our  hands  would  have  been 
that  between  Cape  Town  and  Orange   River 
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via  De  Aar ;  all  the  Midland  districts  of  the 
Cape  Colony  down  to  Graaf  Reinet  and 
Cradock  would  have  been  *'up,"  and  the  main 
line  must  almost  certainly  have  fallen  also. 

The  Stormberg  was  immediately  occupied 
by  the  Boers  under  Olivier,  and  our  troops' 
most  advanced  post,  on  the  East  London 
line,  was  at  Molteno  and  Sterkstroom,  only 
eleven  miles  farther  back,  but  now  fronting  a 
formidable  position  held  by  the  Boers  instead 
of  holding  it  against  them. 

Gatacre  was  to  pay  the  penalty  of  all  this 
that  black  week  in  December. 

Having  left  Natal  on  November   19,   1899, 

in  order  to  witness  Lord  Methuen's  effort  to 

relieve  Kimberley,  on  which  all  the  strength 

of  the  western  campaign  was  directed,  there 

was  some  doubt  whether  I  should   be  up  in 

time.     Men  who  had  an  excellent  knowledge 

of  the   Dutch  people,   their   preparations   and 

determination,  still  would  not  believe  that  they 

could   successfully  withstand   Lord   Methuen's 

force. 
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Reaching  De  Aar  about  midnight,  November 
23,  I  found  farther  progress  barred  until  the 
arrival  of  a  press  permit  from  Cape  Town, 
and  only  after  invoking  the  kind  aid  of  Colonel 
H anbury  Williams  by  telegraph  from  Cape 
Town,  did  I  escape  being  ignominiously 
bundled  back,  but  neither  this  nor  a  direct 
wire  from  the  Censor  at  Cape  Town  sufficed 
to  enable  me  to  get  forward. 

During  the  day  the  first  battle  had  been 
fought  and  won.  The  Boers,  holding  a  strong 
position  at  Belmont,  twenty-one  miles  beyond 
the  Orange  River,  and  ninety  from  De  Aar, 
had  been  attacked  by  Lord  Methuen,  and 
after  a  stubborn  resistance  the  hills  command- 
ing the  railway  were  captured,  the  Guards 
Brigade  suffering  heavily.  Some  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  some  waggons,  stores,  and 
ammunition  fell  into  our  hands,  or  were  burnt, 
but  the  Boers  got  off  without  any  of  the  serious 
consequences  of  defeat,  Methuen  being  deficient 
in  cavalry  and  guns. 

The  9th  Lancers  were  indeed  his  only 
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cavalry  ;  he  had  also  Major  Rimington's  corps 
of  Guides,  but  these  together  did  not  supply 
a  sufficiency  of  men  for  the  enormously  heavy 
patrol  work  necessary  in  such  a  country,  and 
against  an  enemy  every  man  of  whom  was 
mounted.  Neither  at  Belmont,  therefore,  nor 
Graspan  was  there  any  cavalry  for  pursuit, 
the  enemy  retiring  and  getting  off  his  guns 
in  the  most  leisurely  manner.  To  this  im- 
punity the  subsequent  course  of  events  is 
largely  traceable. 

Retiring  to  Graspan,  only  eight  miles  distant, 
Delarey  took  ground  in  a  very  strong  position 
again  astride  the  railway,  where  two  days  later 
he  was  again  attacked,  and  the  day  was  won 
with  comparatively  slight  loss  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately a  portion  of  the  position  which  had 
already  become  untenable  was  stormed  by  the 
Naval  Brigade,  who  carried  the  kopje  most 
gallantly,  but  with  heavy  loss. 

This    was    an    absolutely    fruitless   victory. 

Behind    the    Boer    position   a    beautiful    flat 

country  lay,  across  which  they  had  to  retire, 
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and  our  batteries  missed  an  opportunity  of 
which,  too,  they  had  been  made  aware,  and 
the  gallant  9th  tried  in  vain  to  raise  a  gallop 
from  horses  which  had  been  continuously 
under  the  saddle  for  thirty  hours. 

The  same  day  that  brought  news  of  this 
barren  victory  brought  also  news  that  the 
Boers  had  occupied  Stormberg  in  strength. 

Despairing  now  of  ever  getting  the  necessary 
papers,  and  thinking  events  might  move  quickly 
against  Olivier,  I  was  permitted  to  proceed  to 
Nauwport,  which  was  now  cut  off  from  the 
port  of  East  London,  and  from  any  direct 
communication  with  Gatacre's  Division  operat- 
ing from  thence. 

French  had  a  somewhat  mixed  force  under 
him  at  Nauwport,  and  circumstances  made  it 
difficult  to  collect  even  a  brigade ;  but  with 
the  1 2th  Lancers  and  less  than  200  Australian 
and  New  South  Wales  Lancers,  supported  at 
headquarters  by  a  splendid  battalion  of  the 
old  66th  (the  Berkshires)  and  by  the  Black 
Watch,  he  was  already  covering  a  very  wide 
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front  and  pressing  back  Commandant  Schoe- 
man,  whose  men  had  actually  blown  up  a 
small  bridge  within  a  mile  of  the  station  on 
the  line  to  De  Aar,  though  happily  not  very 
effectively,  for  the  traffic  was  never  really 
interrupted.  Nor  did  French  give  them  time 
ever  again  to  undertake  offensive  operations 
in  this  locality  ;  strong  patrols  and  recon- 
naissances pushed  daily  farther  and  farther 
north  ;  disloyal  residents  were  arrested  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  Boer  commando  and 
brought  to  jail,  and  the  country  was  cleared 
as  far  as  Arundel,  twenty-one  miles  north,  a 
position  of  great  natural  strength.  At  this 
stage  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  officers 
of  the  1 2th  Lancers,  a  regiment  whom  its 
gallant  colonel.  Lord  Airlie,  had  brought  to 
a  very  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  with  them  for  more  than 
a  month  without  intermission,  and  to  see 
with  them  some  very  splendid  service. 
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METHUEN    AND    MODDER    RIVER 

On  arriving  at  Nauwport  I  had  presented 
myself  at  headquarters,  and  from  Major 
Haig  and  Captain  Lawrence  found  that, 
though  there  was  plenty  to  do  and  see  every 
day,  the  impossibility  of  collecting  a  force 
adequate  to  undertake  a  movement  of  real 
importance  rendered  it  undesirable  to  remain 
there  and  miss  th6  more  stirring  events  of 
the  main  line  of  advance. 

Accordingly,  when  the  12th  Lancers  were 
ordered  up  to  join  Lord  Methuen,  who  had 
meantime  sustained  practically  a  repulse  at 
the  Modder  River,  I  obtained  permission  to 
accompany  them,  resolving  that  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  I  would  come  back  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  any  operations  that  might  fall 
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to  the  lot  of  the  indefatigable  little  Irish 
cavalryman  (General  French).  I  saw  too,  or 
thought  I  saw,  in  Major  (now  Colonel)  Haig 
a  chief  of  staff  of  no  small  ability,  and  of 
a  singular  grasp  of  the  special  qualities  need- 
ful to  solve  the  problem  of  subduing  the 
wily  Boer,  whilst  I  then  thought,  as  I  still 
think.  Captain  (now  Major)  Lawrence  the  best 
intelligence  officer  of  the  campaign. 

On  December  2,  therefore,  bidding  a  tem- 
porary farewell  to  General  French  and  his 
staff,  I  found  myself  at  last  en  route  for  the 
Kimberley  relief  force  with  the  12th  Lancers, 
and  the  next  evening  we  detrained  about  four 
miles  short  of  Modder  River,  the  line  to  the 
rail  head  being  blocked  with  rolling-stock.  A 
ramp  of  sleepers  enabled  this  admirable  regi- 
ment to  detrain  rapidly,  and  it  had  taken  up 
its  ground  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Modder 
before  midnight,  though  it  was  as  dark  as 
pitch. 

The  air  was  foul  with  the  decaying  carcasses 

of  animals  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  preceding 
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Tuesday  (November  28),  and  the  burying 
parties  had  not  even  then  finished  their 
dismal  task.  Lord  Methuen's  Division  was 
exhausted,  not  to  say  discouraged,  by  the 
severe  shaking  it  had  sustained  in  wresting 
the  passage  of  the  river  from  the  enemy. 

Three  heavy  engagements  had  already  been 
fought,  and  in  each  the  troops,  after  heroic 
behaviour,  had  won  a  barren  victory,  inflicting 
far  less  severe  loss  than  they  sustained. 

The  two  previous  battles  at  Belmont  and 
Graspan  might  well  have  been  expected  to 
disclose  to  Lord  Methuen  the  nature  of  the 
task  before  him.  They  had  indeed  disclosed 
the  facility  with  which  the  Boer  drew  off 
when  he  could  no  longer  withstand  the  attack  ; 
how  easily  he  got  away  his  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion and  the  bulk  of  his  stores  and  munitions. 
They  might  also  have  been  expected  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  enemy  in  front  of  him 
had  an  unequalled  facility  for  taking  rapid 
advantage  of  the  lie  of  the  ground,  and  a 
splendid   obstinacy   in   contesting   every   inch 
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of  it,  so  long  at  least  as  the  line  of  retreat 
was  not  threatened  ;  and  every  hunter  in  the 
country  knew  and  would  have  told  Lord 
Methuen — doubtless  all  with  whom  he  talked 
did  tell  him — that  this  was  the  weak  joint  in 
the  Boer  armour.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 
abundantly  clear  that  the  cavalry  arm  Methuen 
had  with  him  was  lamentably  weak  for  scouting 
and  outpost  work,  and  entirely  inadequate  for 
flanking  or  pursuit.  It  was  also  clear  that  the 
guns  were  equally  inadequate  ;  omitting  all 
count  of  their  value  relative  to  the  Boer  guns, 
they  had  proved  wholly  unable  at  Graspan  to 
take  any  part  after  the  battle  was  over  in 
cutting  up  the  flying  enemy  ;  horses,  fagged 
out  with  the  evolutions  of  the  actual  battle, 
couldn't  dash  off  to  harass  the  retreat.  Yet, 
though  there  was  a  sufficiency  both  of  cavalry 
and  guns,  not  only  in  the  country,  but  within 
easy  call,  no  step  was  taken  prior  to  Modder 
River  to  strengthen  these  arms.  Indeed,  on 
the  morning  of  the  fight  our  troops  were 
advancing   with   an    amazing    and    misplaced 
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confidence   that   there   would    be    no    further 
fighting  till  Spytfontein. 

And  yet  to  have  awaited  such  support 
would  have  involved  no  dangerous  delay. 
Kimberley,  the  immediate  objective,  had  been 
cut  off  for  six  weeks,  its  resources  were  not 
even  beginning  to  be  strained,  the  fact  of  a 
large  force  advancing  to  its  relief  tended  to 
diminish  the  risks  of  an  assault,  for  if  none  had 
been  delivered  in  the  first  days  of  the  siege 
when  the  whole  Boer  army  was  available,  and 
there  was  no  need  to  detach  any  portion  to 
check  a  relieving  force,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected when  such  a  force  was  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  town. 

There  was  no  urgency  then  in  this  direction. 

That  there  was  none,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Boers  held  a  strong  natural  position  which 
time  would  enable  them  to  make  impregnable, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  Methuen  refused 
to  believe  the  information  given  him  by  the 
9th  Lancers,  that  they  were  entrenching  the 
river  banks,  and  rejected  it  in  favour  of  local 
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information  twenty-four  hours  older,  correct 
when  it  was  obtained,  but  incorrect  when  the 
advance  was  made. 

We  are  thus  driven  back  to  the  theory  that 
the  only  reason  for  haste  was  Methuen's  fear 
that  the  Boers  would  evacuate  their  positions 
without  giving  battle. 

This  should  rather  have  been  a  motive  for 
delay,  because  though  each  of  the  three  battle- 
grounds afforded  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
cutting  up  the  retiring  enemy  when  driven  out 
of  position  if  strong  cavalry  and  artillery  had 
been  to  hand,  without  those  arms  the  enemy 
must  inevitably  escape. 

On  Tuesday  morning  then,   November  28, 

the  Division  was  advancing  on  a  front  of  about 

half  a  mile,  with  a  full  belief  in  the  peaceful 

occupation  of  the  village  which  lies  (a  scattered 

hamlet)  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  grown  into 

a  respectable  stream    by  the  junction    of  the 

Riet  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  railway 

bridge.      The   bushless     Karoo    plain    slopes 

down  towards  the  river  at  a  gentle  grade  for 
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about  2000  yards,  ending  in  a  broken  sandy 
bank  at  various  levels,  somewhat  thickly 
bushed  with  mimosa  and  willows. 

A  few  hours  with  the  spade  on  the  previous 
day  had  opened  trenches  on  both  banks, 
those  on  the  south  being  in  three  lines,  and  the 
rearmost  trench  continuous  for  a  mile  and  a 
quarter. 

Our  advance  was  unchallenged  until  the 
leading  brigade  was  well  under  the  Boer 
rifles,  when  a  murderous  fire  opened,  and 
nailed  the  living  as  well  as  the  killed  and 
wounded  prone  to  the  earth,  where  they 
lay  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  cover  no 
higher  than  clover,  and  not  so  thick,  these 
unhappy  troops  lay  the  whole  day  in  a 
burning  sun,  and  so  exposed  that  even  if  a 
water  bottle  were  full  it  could  not  be  used, 
for  even  so  slight  a  movement  attracted 
the  deadly  Boer  bullets. 

No  more  striking  commentary  can  be  passed 
on  the  day's  tactics  than  that  all  the  wounded 
Highlanders    seemed   to    be   suffering   in    the 
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legs,  and  on  inquiring  the  nature  of  the 
wounds  an  enormous  percentage  was  disclosed 
to  be  sunburnt  between  the  stockings  and  the 
kilt.  So  exposed  was  the  position,  that  the 
men  had  to  lie  all  day  and  have  the  skin 
burnt  off  their  knees  rather  than  venture  to 
stir  enough  to  screen  them. 

Half  our  force  was  thus  out  of  action,  and 
that  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the 
situation,  for  because  of  it  our  efforts  of  the 
day  were  more  directed  to  endeavouring  to 
force  the  immediate  front  and  cover  these 
prostrate  battalions  than  to  dealing  with 
the  position  on  its  merits,  so  that  it  was 
only  late  in  the  day  that  Brigadier-General 
Pole-Carew,  having  been  informed  that  the 
Yorkshires  had  thrown  a  picket  into  the 
thorn  scrub  of  the  river  banks  on  the 
extreme  left  of  our  attack,  and  covered 
what  appeared  a  practicable  drift,  gathered 
some  units  together  of  the  Guards,  the  High- 
landers, and  the  Yorkshires,  and  crossed 
the  river. 
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Clearing  the  scrubby  banks,  he  advanced 
to  turn  the  right  of  the  Boer  position,  which 
would  have  been  successfully  stormed  but 
for  the  disastrous  chance  that  our  own  guns 
opened  on  his  attack  as  his  men  crossed  the 
open  ground  to  the  west  of  the  railway  station 
and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  no  in- 
formation having  been  sent  back  to  them 
that  a  passage  had  been  effected.  The  force, 
not  numerically  strong  and  not  homogeneous, 
could  not  face  the  heavy  Boer  rifle  fire,  backed 
by  the  tremendous  shell  fire  from  our  own 
guns,  and  contented  itself  with  holding  the 
wooded  north  bank  and  a  neighbouring  cottage 
which  it  had  seized.  The  enemy  was,  how- 
ever, had  we  but  known  it,  already  in  full 
retreat,  believing  the  day  lost.  Even  the 
guns  were  abandoned,  and  had  only  a  fresh 
battalion  been  thrown  across  the  river  the 
whole  position  would  have  been  taken  without 
further  opposition,  and  the  heavy  Boer  guns 
would  have  been  captured,  standing  as  they 
were  in  the  emplacements,  whence  they  had 
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been  fought  during  the  day,  without  an  effort 
having  been  made  at  this  time  to  withdraw 
them. 

It  was  considerably  past  midnight  that  some 
Boers  were  persuaded  to  come  back  and  re- 
cover these  guns,  having  received  information 
from  their  friends  in  the  village  that  the 
British  had  not  seized  them,  but  were  lying 
exhausted  on  the  ground  they  had  won.  It 
was  nearly  daylight  when  the  last  of  these 
guns  was  got  away,  and  there  was  not  a 
soul  among  the  British  residents  to '  carry 
word  to  our  forces  of  the  prize  lying  un- 
guarded under  our  hands. 

For  the  third  time  we  had  forced  the  Boer 
position  by  sheer  dogged  fighting,  had  had 
the  prizes  of  battle  within  our  grasp,  and 
had  missed  them  partly  from  ignorance  of 
the  fact,  and  partly  for  want  of  means  to 
seize  them. 

If  Inkerman  was  a  soldier's  battle,  assuredly 
these  three  stubborn  fights  of  Belmont,  Gras- 
pan,   and    Modder    River   were   not    less    so, 
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distinguished  for  the  same  want  of  skill  in 
handling  our  troops,  the  same  ignorance  of 
what  the  enemy  intended,  what  was  his 
strength,  and  how  to  deal  with  him  in  the 
hour  of  victory. 
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Only  then  did  the  absolute  need  for  more 
guns  and  more  cavalry  force  itself  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  commander,  and  from  De 
Aar  and  Nauwport,  not  200  miles  distant  by 
rail,  a  cavalry  regiment  (the  1 2th  Lancers)  and 
two  batteries  were  now  brought  up,  whose 
presence  at  any  one  of  these  three  battles 
would  have  probably  secured  Methuen  a 
handsome  and  substantial  triumph,  or  at  any 
rate  have  enabled  him  to  harass  the  Boer 
retreat,  and  even  have  secured  the  easy 
relief  of  Kimberley  ;  for  subsequent  events 
were  to  prove  that  the  magnificent  defensive 
fighting  qualities  of  the  Boers  crumbled  away 
on  the  instant  their  line  of  retreat  was  im- 
perilled. 
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Modder  River  cost  us  485  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  left  us  still  ten  miles  short  of 
Spytfontein,  which  was  the  main  defensive 
position  against  our  relieving  force. 

But  what  was  of  far  more  consequence,  it 
affected  the  fine  temper  of  the  steel.  The 
Division  had  behaved  magnificently,  but  the 
sword  had  lost  its  edge.  It  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  too  fierce  a  heat.  There  was  a 
feeling  in  the  air  that  the  Relieving  Force 
was  being  used  only  as  a  sort  of  battering- 
ram,  and  even  when  it  had  been  successfully 
used  there  was  the  lack  of  management  to 
seize  the  opportunity  created  thereby. 

An  army  is  a  very  sensitively  balanced 
machine.  It  will  take  any  sort  of  treatment 
from  a  man  it  believes  in — suffer  hunger  and 
want,  endure  decimation,  march  the  boots  off 
its  feet,  and  all  as  cheerfully  as  it  would  enjoy 
the  best-arranged  picnic  —  but  it  must  feel 
that  the  man  who  asks  all  this  of  it  has  a 
purpose  in  the  asking,  knows  not  only  how 
to  beat  his  enemy,   but  how  to  crumple  him 
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up  when  he  is  beaten.  Given  this  confidence, 
and  it  becomes  invincible,  not  only  in  the 
field,  but  under  physical  obstacles  which  seem 
too  onerous  for  humanity. 

The  few  days  that  had  already  passed  of 
this  short  campaign  had  all  told  upon  this 
splendid  temper,  and  the  days  of  preparation 
for  what  we  regarded  as  the  final  struggle 
for  Kimberley  by  no  means  served  to  restore 
it.  The  Boers  throughout  the  war  proved 
as  clever  tacticians  as  they  were  feeble 
strategists.  Having  wholly  failed  to  grasp 
the  broad  issues  of  the  campaign  and  the 
vital  points  to  which  they  should  have  bent 
all  their  energies  ;  having  fribbled  away  their 
opportunities  by  besieging  Mafeking,  Kim- 
berley, and  Ladysmith  when  they  ought 
merely  to  have  veiled  the  garrisons  of  those 
places,  and  seized  the  important  points  of 
the  railway  line  lying  so  long  defenceless  at 
their  feet,  even  if  they  did  not  push  their 
advance  to  the  very  seaports  themselves  ; 
having,  in  fact,  on  the  broad  plan  of  the  war 
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failed  as  signally  as  our  military  authorities 
at  least  expected  them  to  fail,  they  neverthe- 
less on  the  narrower  field  of  actual  warfare 
displayed  a  skill  which  was  wholly  unexpected. 
The  Boer  commander  before  Kimberley  was 
now  the  redoubtable  Piet  Cronje,  who  had 
arrived  and  assumed  command  on  Monday, 
November  27.  Realising  Methuen's  weakness 
in  cavalry  he  masked  our  whole  front  with 
Boer  patrols,  and  confined  the  finest  division 
in  the  British  army  practically  to  the  limits 
of  its  own  camp.  Unconcernedly  he  moved 
his  supplies  in  slow  and  cumbrous  bullock 
waggons  across  our  right  front,  in  full  view 
of  our  camp,  and  almost  within  rifle  range. 
He  was  safe  from  our  guns,  for  our  ammunition 
was  almost  as  precious  as  its  equivalent  weight 
in  gold,  and  we  were  then  so  ill  equipped  with 
weapons  of  an  efiEcient  pattern  that  we  had 
not  even  a  fuse  capable  of  accurately  bursting 
a  shell  at  a  range  much  in  excess  of  the  actual 
firing  range  of  the  Boer  Mauser. 

In  vain  Pole-Carew  implored  that  he  might 
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be  permitted  to  make  a  dash  on  Jacobsdal, 
which  was  the  Boer  base  for  stores,  and  which 
our  passage  of  the  M odder  seemed  to  have 
uncovered  and  laid  at  our  mercy.  So  the 
transport  of  stores  went  on  unchecked ;  nay, 
we  began  to  assume  a  defensive  attitude. 

The  ground  our  patrols  covered  became 
more  circumscribed,  and  on  December  6  some 
of  them  fell  into  Boer  ambushes.  Notably 
one  under  Lieutenant  Tristram  of  the  12th 
Lancers,  which  was  ambushed  near  the  Riet 
River,  and  lost  two  men  killed  and  two  pri- 
soners, including  Tristram,  who,  turning  back 
to  rescue  one  of  his  men,  had  his  horse  shot, 
and  was  himself  wounded,  but  nevertheless 
emptied  his  revolver,  killing  one  and  wounding 
one  Boer,  and  being  finally  captured  with  no 
less  than  seven  wounds. 

One  feels  that  he  wears  worthily  the  name 
of  Tristram. 

Midnight  brought  news  that  Cronje  was 
developing  a  move  from  his  left  front,  and 
that   there   was   ground    for  uneasiness  as   to 
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our  railway  communications,  and  presently  the 
1 2th  Lancers  received  orders  to  move.  Its 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Lord  Airlie,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  the 
1 2th  Lancers,  the  62nd  Battery  R.F.A.,  and 
five  companies  of  the  Argyll  and  Suther- 
lands,  who  were  to  come  out  by  train,  the 
Lancers  examining  the  line  ahead ;  the  object 
of  this  expedition  was  to  strengthen  the  post 
at  Enslin  (Graspan),  held  by  two  companies 
of  the  Northamptons,  which  also  proved  to 
be  the  objective  of  the  Boers,  and  which  is 
twenty-four  miles  distant  from  M odder  River 
Camp. 

December  7. — Soon  after  daylight  it  became 
evident  that  a  stiff  fight  was  afoot,  and  the 
sound  of  big  guns  was  presently  heard.  Lord 
Airlie's  plan  was  to  move  down  parallel  to,  and 
with  his  right  resting  on,  the  railway  along 
which  his  infantry  force  was  to  come  ;  but  it 
soon  became  manifest  that  if  the  small  force 
at  Enslin  was  to  be  saved  he  must  act  with- 
out delay,  even  though  the  infantry   did    not 
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arrive.  His  plan  was  admirably  conceived  and 
executed  ;  pushing  steadily  forward  to  cut  in 
between  the  head  of  the  Boer  attack  and  its 
line  of  retreat  on  Jacobsdal,  with  the  immediate 
effect  of  relieving  the  garrison,  for  the  big  gun 
(there  proved  to  be  only  one)  promptly  drew 
off,  followed  quickly  by  the  main  attack,  which 
found  itself  in  danger  of  being  hemmed  in 
between  the  garrison  and  Lord  Airlie's  little 
force,  and  which  retired  sullenly  through  a  line 
of  kopjes,  fighting  each  one  until  our  guns 
came  into  action  upon  it,  when  the  Boer  force 
fell  back  on  the  next. 

The  damage  to  the  railway  line  fortunately 
was  not  very  extensive,  for  the  enemy  had 
made  certain  of  taking  the  station,  and  indeed 
the  garrison  had  been  hardly  pressed,  and  the 
defence  could  not  have  been  greatly  prolonged, 
as  the  enemy  had  been  able  to  take  ground 
from  which  they  could  rake  with  rifle  fire 
every  side  of  the  small  compound,  and  with 
their  shrapnel  they  had  completely  wrecked 
the  little  house  which  was  used  as  a  hospital, 
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and  in  which  fourteen  of  our  men  were  lying 
wounded.  But  for  one  company  having  been 
placed  on  a  stony  hill  overlooking  the  station 
the  defence  could  not  have  been  so  long  main- 
tained, and  great  credit  is  due  to  Captain 
Godley  in  charge  of  the  post ;  whilst  his  men 
behaved  splendidly.  Lord  Airlie's  casualties 
were  slight,  Lieutenant  Wright  and  one  trooper 
of  the  1 2th  Lancers,  neither  severely  wounded, 
and  this  although  they  attacked  a  force  numeri- 
cally superior,  and  holding  the  same  ground 
that  Methuen's  division  had  to  fight  a  hard 
battle  to  win. 

Lord  Airlie  dislodged  the  enemy  with  com- 
plete success  by  moving  round  to  his  rear 
whilst  shelling  his  position,  and  concluded  the 
fighting  before  the  Argylls  had  got  up,  who 
had  been  intended  to  catch  the  Boer  flank  as  it 
vacated  the  kopjes. 

One  Boer  severely  wounded  fell  into  our 
hands,  and  thirteen  dead  were  found  and 
buried,  but  their  wounded  were  carried  off 
with  them.     This  engagement  absolutely  dis- 
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couraged  them  from  any  further  attempt  on 
the  line,  and  even  after  Magersfontein,  though 
from  Jacobsdal  there  was  an  easy  descent 
upon  it,  the  experience  of  December  7th  was 
a  sufficient  deterrent. 
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Meantime  the  deviation  of  rail  to  cross  the 

Modder  River  by  a  low-level  bridge  had  been 

completed,  and  on  the  same  day,  December  7th, 

traffic  on  the   north  bank  was   re-established, 

thereby  enabling  the  4. 7  naval  gun  to  be  brought 

over  and  made  available  for  the  assault  on  the 

Spytfontein    position,    for   which    preparations 

were    now   being   pushed   forward.      A   good 

deal  of  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  force  and 

disposition  of  the  enemy,  and  one  could  only 

hope  that  the  actual  position  was  better  known 

to  the  General  than  was  apparent  from  what 

was  known  by  the  divisional  commanders. 

No  reconnaissance  however  was  made,  nor 

demonstration    of  any    kind,   and   one    had   a 

feeling    of    being    aboard   a   ship   in    shallow 
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waters  and  in  a  fog,  from  which  no  soundings 
were  being  taken. 

On  Saturday,  December  9,  the  4.7  gun  was 
moved  out  before  dawn  to  a  ridge  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  camp,  and  at  4.20  a.m.  with  the 
first  greyness  of  dawn  it  sent  a  shell  screaming 
into  the  easternmost  end  of  the  Langenberg 
range,  and  one  shell  was  sent  clean  over. 
The  range  was  given  at  from  7200  to  7600 
yards.  Watching  the  firing  one  did  not  form 
the  impression  that  any  serious  damage  was 
done ;  there  was  no  visible  mark  to  fire  at . 
but  the  Boers  were  quickly  moving,  and  we 
could  distinguish  them  through  our  glasses 
hurrying  up  to  the  ridge,  where  they  clustered 
and  watched  the  proceedings.  A  horse  battery 
had  also  come  up  to  join  the  Division,  and  two 
of  its  guns  moved  to  our  left  front,  and  joined 
the  chorus  (the  first  horse  guns  fired  in  the 
war)  at  a  range  of  4000  yards,  opening  fire 
at  5.15  A.M. 

By  7  A.M.,  however,  all  was  over,  and  troops 

were  back  in  camp. 
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Magersfontein 

In  the  afternoon  Lord  Airlie  rode  out  to 
have  a  personal  inspection  of  the  ground, 
inviting  me  to  accompany  him  ;  and  a  better 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  noting  the  conse- 
quences of  the  morning's  work.  There  was 
no  sign  of  any  damage  to  the  Boer  position ; 
the  trenches  were  well  screened,  and  were  still 
invisible,  but  there  was  a  very  lively  movement 
going  on ;  from  our  left  towards  the  right 
there  was  a  stream  of  waggons  and  carts,  and 
mounted  men,  shifting  ground  to  strengthen 
the  Boer  left  wing,  which  our  gunfire  had 
revealed  as  the  point  of  our  attack. 

A  Kaffir  servant  came  in  during  the  day, 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion 
prevailing  in  the  morning  to  escape.  He 
stated  that  the  effect  of  the  lyddite  shells  was 
terrific,  and  had  created  great  alarm  ;  he  had 
seen  only  one  man  killed,  however,  and  one 
wounded. 

On  Sunday,  at  noon,  the  advance  com- 
menced, and  at  3.55  p.m.  the  4.7  gun  again 
opened  from  its  position  of  Saturday  morning, 
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supported  by  a  howitzer  battery  drawn  up  to 
within  2500  yards  of  the  base  of  the  kopjes, 
and  by  a  horse  and  field  battery  on  the  right. 
The  bombardment  continued  until  dusk,  and 
had  an  attack  been  pushed  home  that  evening 
there  is  ground  for  believing  a  different 
result  might  have  been  attained,  as  the  heavy 
bombardment  created  great  alarm  amongst 
the  Boers,  and  one  large  commando  actually 
moved  off.  The  first  experience  of  lyddite 
undoubtedly  caused  a  panic,  though,  owing  to 
the  clever  entrenchment,  and  the  scattered 
formation  of  the  enemy,  less  actual  loss  was 
inflicted  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  searching  a  fire. 

The  Highland  Brigade,  9th  Lancers,  and 
guns  bivouacked  about  three  miles  short  of 
the  Magersfontein  kopje ;  the  Guards  and 
9th  Brigade  rather  nearer  camp. 

The   day  had   been   oppressively  hot,    and 

closed   in   with    mutterings    of   thunder,    and 

towards    midnight    a   storm    broke,    and    the 

early   hours    of    the   day   were    bitterly    cold. 
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Moving    off     soon    after    midnight,     General 

Wauchope  led  the  assault  with  the  Highlanders, 

in  formation  of  quarter-column,  following  the 

directions   given    by    Lord    Methuen.      What 

really    passed    in    regard     to     this     form    of 

advance   will    never   be    known ;   certain   it  is 

that  Wauchope  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter 

of    open-order   formation,    but    doubtless    he 

acquiesced  in  Lord  Methuen's  desire  that  the 

advance   should   be  conducted   in  close  order 

until  within  striking  distance,  in  order  that  a 

solid  and  weighty  assault  should  be  ensured  ; 

and    the    men    were    to    be    deployed   when 

actually  within  striking  distance. 

Could   any    means    have    been    adopted    for 

ensuring    the    right    moment    and   the    right 

distance  for  effecting  this  change  of  formation, 

it  is  evident  the  advantages  of  both  methods 

would  have  been  secured,  but,  alas,  the  judging 

of  one's  whereabouts  and  the  distance  travelled 

on  the  most  familiar  ground  is   very  difficult 

in  inky  darkness,  and    on  strange  ground  is 

a  mere  matter  of  luck. 
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Running  across  the  Boer  front,  about  400 

yards    distant   from    the   advanced    trenches, 

was  a  wire  boundary  fence,  and  the  Highland 

Brigade  had  stumbled  into  this  fence  whilst 

they  thought   themselves    still  a  mile  distant 

from    the    Boers.       The    wire    acted   like    a 

burglar's  alarm,    denoting  the   actual    position 

and    distance   of    our    unhappy    brigade,    into 

which    a    withering    volley    was    fired     with 

absolute  accuracy,  despite  the  pitch  darkness. 

Wauchope  himself  was  shot  dead,  and  nearly 

all  the  senior  officers  of  the  three  regiments 

in    advance    were    either  killed    or    wounded. 

As   an   attack   the  battle    was    already    over. 

At  5  A.M.  our  guns  opened,  and  about  half-an- 

hour  later  the  balloon  was  able  to  be  sent  up. 

One   cannot   but   regret  that   the   action   had 

not    been    delayed    until    after    the    enemy's 

position  had  been    reconnoitred    by  means  of 

the  balloon,   which  had  just  arrived  and  was 

equipped  with  feverish  haste,  but  twenty-four 

hours   too   late   to  do  us  this   most   effective 

service. 
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The  Guards  and  Yorkshires  on  our  right 
now  found  themselves  checked  by  a  very- 
heavy  fire  delivered  from  trenches  on  the 
Modder  River  bank,  which  covers  the  Magers- 
fontein kopjes  on  their  south-east  front.  The 
75th  Field  Battery  gallantly  moved  forward 
to  a  ridge  iioo  yards  from  the  Boer  position, 
where,  though  subjected  to  a  terrific  fire,  they 
held  on  all  day,  just  screened  from  the  worst 
of  the  fire  by  taking  advantage  of  a  slight 
fold  in  the  ground  on  the  ridge  top. 

But  the  Boers  now  began  an  advance  from 
the  trenches  strongly  held  on  their  left,  push- 
ing back  the  remnants  of  the  Highlanders 
before  them,  and  at  5.30  a.m.  the  situation 
was  wearing  a  very  ominous  aspect,  and  a 
leader  of  average  ability  must  have  inflicted 
a  disastrous  defeat  on  our  arms. 

At  this  juncture  Brigadier-General  Babing- 
ton,  finding  the  command  had  devolved  upon 
him,  sent  out  two  squadrons  of  the  12th 
Lancers  dismounted,  to    try  and  make   good 

the    broken    centre.      This    sounds   rather   a 
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desperate  resource,  but  the  moment  was 
critical — the  Boers  had  pressed  steadily  on 
to  within  400  yards  of  the  battery,  and  the 
attempts  to  rally  the  remnants  of  the  High- 
landers, who  were  without  officers  or  even 
sergeants,  proved  of  no  avail ;  but  gallant  Lord 
Airlie  pushed  through  them  with  his  220  men, 
and  steadily  repulsed  the  Boers  into  their 
trenches. 

Lieutenant  M'Naughten,  with  the  T2th 
Maxim,  behaved  with  especial  gallantry,  push- 
ing forward  on  the  most  exposed  wing,  and 
using  the  gun  with  great  effect,  finally  having 
to  bring  it  out  of  action  by  hand,  after  losing 
all  his  horses.  Not  till  3.45  p.m.  were  these 
two  squadrons  relieved,  when  the  Coldstreams 
were  at  length  brought  up,  and  took  up  the 
ground  the  12th  had  won  and  held  since  ten 
hours  before. 

The    adaptability    of    these    troopers    was 

really   remarkable ;    they   adopted    the    Boer's 

method     of    creeping    from     bush     to     bush 

as    if    by    instinct,    and   proved   better  at  the 
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game  than  he  by  reason  of  their  resolution 
at  it. 

It  was  a  striking  contrast  to  watch  their 
steady  and  'successful  advance,  and  compare 
it  with  the  futile  rushes  from  bush  to  bush 
of  our  infantry,  who  went  down  in  numbers 
at  every  onset. 

The  action  had  now  degenerated  into  a 
bombardment  on  our  part,  and  a  desultory 
rifle  fire  on  the  part  of  the  Boers,  for  not  a 
single  gun  had  so  far  been  fired  by  them. 

The  day  had  grown  fiercely  hot,   and   our 

men  were  suffering  from  physical  exhaustion, 

which   had   time   to    make   itself   felt    in   this 

lull.     There  was  not  a  drop  of  moisture  left 

of  all  that  excess  which  had  made  the  night 

so  miserable,  and  the  water-bottles,  with  which 

men  had  started  about  noon  the  previous  day, 

had,  with  the  true  improvidence  of  the  soldier, 

been  mostly  emptied  the   preceding  evening, 

whilst  there  had  been  no  provision  for  refilling. 

Towards   4    p.m.    the    Highlanders    began   to 

gather    together,    clearly    meditating    a    final 
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attack,  though  still  no  orders  were  Issued, 
nor  was  any  display  made  of  that  capacity 
which  marks  the  great  general,  who,  by  some 
sharp  change  of  plan,  snatches  victory  in  the 
very  teeth  of  disaster. 

The  regiments  were  gathering  more  from 
the  instinct  of  the  disciplined  soldier  than  from 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  their  officers,  of  whom 
indeed  very  few,  and  those  chiefly  subalterns, 
remained. 

The  mustering  was  screened  from  the  Boers 
by  a  line  of  straggling  bushes,  and  the  moment 
of  attack  was  only  delayed  for  a  water-cart, 
which  was  being  brought  up  to  enable  the 
men  to  moisten  their  parched  lips.  This  ap- 
proached without  molestation  from  the  enemy, 
and  our  men,  allowed  to  fill  water-bottles,  were 
in  a  prolonged  queue,  taking  their  turn  at  the  tap, 
when  from  near  the  top  of  the  central  kopje 
there  was  a  puff  of  grey  smoke,  the  scream  of 
a  shell,  and  a  big  shrapnel  fell  fortunately  just 
a  few  yards  too  far.     It  was  now  4.30  p.m.,  and 

this  was  the  first  gun  fired  by  the  Boers  during 
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the  day.  The  effect  was  magical ;  the  men, 
wearied  and  overdone,  shaken  by  the  decima- 
tion of  the  morning,  simply  melted  away,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  few  officers,  and  the  rally 
of  the  pipes,  were  alike  vain  to  stem  the 
retreat.  The  Boers  dropped  only  two  shells 
into  this  part  of  the  field,  and  then  turned 
the  gun  on  to  the  9th  and  12th  Lancers, 
who  were  halted  and  dismounted  in  a  fold 
of  the  ground  sheltered  from  all  rifle  fire, 
but  lying  open  to  this  gun  fired  from  a  great 
elevation. 

Both  regiments  suffered  some  loss  from 
these  shells  before  getting  into  fresh  ground, 
but  though  the  infantry  had  thus  been  swept 
off  the  field,  and  the  cavalry  forced  to  change 
position,  our  guns  never  budged,  but  main- 
tained a  fierce  bombardment  of  the  enemy's 
position,  whilst  the  cavalry,  in  moving  out 
of  range  of  shell,  had  advanced  rather  nearer 
the  Boer  right  wing.  To  this,  doubtless,  must 
be  ascribed  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the 
Highlanders   in    getting   off  unhampered,   but 
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there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  had  the  Boers 
promptly  advanced  in  pursuit  of  them,  the  day 
would  have  ended  in  complete  disaster  to  the 
British  arms.  No  such  movement,  however, 
was  attempted,  and  night  fell,  leaving  us  in 
the  occupation  of  the  positions  we  had  been 
fighting  from  during  the  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
Boer  loss ;  the  Highlanders  in  the  early 
morning  had  charged  down  the  Scandinavian 
outpost,  about  ninety  strong,  which  had  been 
completely  overwhelmed,  and  only  five  wounded 
prisoners  are  believed  to  have  survived,  but 
with  this  exception  the  enemy  was  all  day 
invisible.  The  best  ground  for  believing  they 
suffered  severely  is  the  fact  that  no  effort 
was  made  to  harass  the  retiring  Highlanders, 
though  the  ground  was  completely  favourable 
for  so  doing,  and  sufficiently  bushy  and  broken 
to  be  screened  from  the  action  of  our  small 
band  of  cavalry.  We  even  half  hoped  that 
the    enemy    was    so    shaken    that    he   would 

abandon  the  position.     At  4.25,  however,   on 
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the  morning  of  December  12,  the  armoured 
train  moving  out  towards  Spytfontein  Station 
rudely  dispelled  any  such  ideas,  for  it  met 
such  a  reception  as  drove  it  back  incontinently 
within  our  lines. 

Orders  were  then  issued  for  a  retirement 
to  the  Modder  River  Camp,  but  Major-General 
Colville,  coming  in  from  his  command  on  the 
right  wing,  induced  their  suspension  until  a  re- 
connaissance in  this  direction  was  found  not  to 
encourage  the  hope  of  forcing  a  passage  along 
the  valley  of  the  Modder  in  the  then  condition 
of  our  forces,  and  our  retirement  commenced, 
unmolested  except  for  the  Boer  artillery,  which 
was  quite  innocuous,  though  vigorously  shelling 
the  retirement. 

The  story  of  the  few  prisoners  taken  hardly 
confirmed  the  current  tales  of  an  inpreg- 
nable  entrenchment  of  Magersfontein,  for, 
according  to  them,  the  Boers  had  expected 
us  to  force  the  defile  through  which  the 
railway  passed,  and  only  began  to  move 
their   guns   to   their   left    fiank   after   we   had 
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shelled  that  part  of  the  position  on  Saturday 
morning. 

Attention  was  now  turned  towards  making 
the  Modder  Camp  secure  whilst  reinforcements 
were  gathering,  and  a  tedious  and  dispiriting 
pause  ensued,  accentuated  by  the  unwelcome 
news  which  began  to  trickle  in  from  other 
quarters.  We  first  learnt  that  Gatacre,  ope- 
rating from  the  base  resting  on  East  London, 
had  met  a  very  serious  reverse  in  attacking 
the  Stormberg,  and  as  further  particulars  came 
to  hand  the  gravity  of  this  news  increased, 
while  to  blacken  still  more  the  outlook  the 
blunt  despatch  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  allowed  to  appear,  announcing  a  heavy 
repulse  at  Colenso  (Natal)  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Ladysmith,  with  the  loss  of  two  batteries. 
At  every  point  of  our  advance  then,  save  the 
comparatively  unimportant  one  of  French's 
operations  before  Colesberg,  we  had  met  a 
distinct  reverse,  and  our  finest  and  most 
seasoned  troops  had  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
still.    Nevertheless,   the   morale   of  our    men 
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never  sank.  Even  the  rank  and  file  asked 
themselves  how  it  was  going  to  be  done,  and 
who  was  going  to  do  it,  but  that  we  were 
going  to  conquer  the  Transvaal,  occupy 
Pretoria,  and  incidentally  relieve  the  beleag- 
uered garrisons  at  Kimberley,  Lady  smith,  and 
Mafeking,  was  never  doubted,  provided  those 
garrisons  could  escape  famine  and  pestilence. 
But  it  was  obvious  that  no  hasty  blow  must 
be  struck,  that  we  must  gather  strength,  so 
that  whenever  we  made  a  fresh  start  there 
might  be  no  check. 

Meantime  the  unceasing  traffic  of  a  large 
camp  ground  the  fine  sand  to  powdered  dust ; 
parching  heat  prevailed  day  after  day,  and  the 
deadly  monotony  of  the  karoo  veldt  ate  into 
our  souls,  burning  with  anxiety  at  least  to 
push  the  Boer  out  of  British  territory  and 
open  up  the  road  into  Kimberley  and  Mafe- 
king. 

Fortunately  we  were  camped  on  the  river, 
and  though  the  stream  left  much  to  be  desired, 
it  not  only  afforded  a  sufficient  water  supply 
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for  all  purposes,  but  admitted  of  bathing  and 
swimming.  This  alleviation  of  the  dreadful 
dust  and  heat  probably  did  as  much  as  any- 
thing to  maintain  the  health  and  spirits  of  the 
men,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Commissariat  was  most  admirably  and  amply 
supplied.  There  was,  indeed,  no  shortfall  of 
anything  save  gun  ammunition. 
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CHAPTER   V 

RENSBURG    AND    GRASSY    HILL 

Meantime  General  French  had  been  slowly- 
gathering  a  sufficient  strength  to  enable  him 
at  the  end  of  December  to  move.  Naturally 
the  chief  call  for  such  troops  as  had  arrived 
in  South  Africa  had  been  elsewhere  than  to 
Colesberg,  a  country  of  such  natural  difficulty 
that  it  was  recognised  that  to  force  a  passage 
of  the  Orange  River  in  this  neighbourhood 
was  a  well-nigh  impossible  task,  and  to  hold 
the  line  of  communication  when  forced  would 
in  itself  require  an  Army  Corps.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  necessary  to  push  the  Boers  back 
from  the  important  railway  junction  Nauwport, 
to  which  they  had  advanced  so  close  as  to 
blow  up  a  bridge  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  junction,  and  they  were  in  force 
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at  Rensburg,  a  strong  position,  only  thirty- 
miles  distant,  whilst  they  occupied  the  colonial 
town  of  Colesberg. 

By  the  early  part  of  December  French  was 
ready  with  a  small  and  compact  force  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  which  he  pushed  out  so  effectually 
that  the  Boers  abandoned  Arundel  and  a 
number  of  excellent  positions  and  a  carefully- 
prepared  laager  at  Taaiboschlaagte  after  very 
small  resistance,  although  the  operations  were 
not  completed  till  December  30th,  at  which 
date  the  enemy  was  pushed  back  into  his  lines 
covering  the  town  of  Colesberg.  Late  the 
following  day,  advancing  his  left  towards 
Colesberg,  French  occupied  Maeder's  farm, 
clearing  out  the  Boers  from  various  laagers 
at  Vaal  Kop  and  adjacent  hills  which  had 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  but  which 
were  relinquished  under  the  compelling  in- 
fluence of  his  flank  movements  with  very 
slight  resistance.  On  this  day  the  infantry 
were   pushed    forward    by    waggon    transport, 

thus  coming  on  to  the  debatable  ground  fresh 
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for  action,  and  the  success  of  the  operation 
was  partly  due  to  this  fact.  The  Berkshires, 
set  down  from  their  waggons,  made  a  dash 
for  a  hill  in  the  early  dawn,  and  occupied  it 
before  the  enemy,  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, was  quite  aware  what  was  afoot.  This 
hill,  afterwards  known  as  M'Cracken's,  domi- 
nated the  Boer  position  before  Colesberg,  and 
lay  within  four  hundred  yards  of  their  main 
trenches,  isolated  from  them  by  a  narrow 
valley ;  and  for  a  whole  month  the  Berkshires 
held  this  hill  under  fire  every  hour  of  daylight, 
but  quite  holding  their  own,  and  indeed  grow- 
ing more  expert  at  the  sniping  game  than  the 
Boers  themselves.  Not  a  pound  of  stores 
could  be  taken  to  them  by  daylight,  for  the 
plain  behind  this  hill  was  commanded  from 
both  flanks  by  rifle  as  well  as  gun  fire,  nor 
was  there  any  water  supply,  and  everything 
had  to  be  taken  them  by  night  by  mule-cart 
across  the  plain. 

French's  New  Year  greeting  to  the  enemy, 
however   polite    in    intention,    had    been    cer- 
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tainly  very  inconvenient.  On  January  2, 
as  M 'Cracken's  Hill  was  found  to  be  a  sort 
of  cul  de  sacy  or  rather  a  promontory  leading 
nowhere,  it  would  have  been  abandoned,  but 
that  the  operation  could  not  be  performed  in 
daylight ;  and  as  the  day's  experience  proved 
that  it  could  be  held  successfully  without 
necessarily  entailing  loss,  whilst  its  possession 
completely  penned  the  Boer  right,  it  was 
resolved  not  to  relinquish  it.  Our  left  was 
therefore  strengthened  by  the  Suffolks,  estab- 
lished still  farther  west,  and  Cole's  Kop,  a 
high  conical  peak  overlooking  the  whole 
country,  but  regarded  as  practically  inac- 
cessible for  troops,  fell  into  our  hands. 

Schoeman  by  this  time  had  found  himself  so 
circumscribed  that  he  attempted  a  relieving 
movement,  but  at  once  encountering  the  Cara- 
bineers (6th  Dragoons)  and  Rimington's  Scouts 
on  our  extreme  right  he  was  easily  and  quickly 
repulsed,  and  the  day  strengthened  the  Boers' 
growing  conviction  of  the  ubiquity  of  French, 

a   conviction  which   largely   conduced   to   the 
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successful  holding  of  aa  exterior  and '  very 
extended  line  with  a  numerically  inferior 
force. 

But  even  here  all  was  not  to  go  smoothly. 
Colonel  Watson  of  the  Suffolks  had  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  Boers  would  find  Coles- 
berg  absolutely  untenable  if  a  hill  known  as 
Grassy  Hill  were  in  our  possession,  and  he 
begged  permission  to  make  a  night  attack 
upon  it,  to  which,  despite  the  success  of  New 
Year's  night,  General  French  was  not  well 
disposed.  However,  Watson  returned  to  the 
subject,  and  having  inspected  the  ground  in 
his  front,  and  examined  Grassy  Hill  thoroughly 
through  his  glasses,  he  sent  a  fresh  request 
to  French  through  Colonel  Eustace,  R.A., 
who  had  visited  our  left  to  arrange  his  guns. 
French  received  this  renewed  request  late  in 
the  evening,  and  reluctantly  yielded  to  Colonel 
Watson's  urgency.  The  desired  assent,  which 
was  at  once  telephoned  to  the  Suffolk  camp, 
some   eight   miles    distant    on    our   left    wing, 

reached  Colonel  Watson  at  9  p.m.     Arrange- 
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ments  were  at  once  commenced,  every  pre- 
caution was  taken,  the  men  were  shod  as 
far  as  possible  in  canvas  shoes  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  giving  the  enemy  warning  that 
any  move  was  afoot,  and  boots  were  entirely 
discarded. 

At  11.30  P.M.  four  companies  marched  out, 
and  advanced  over  ground  that  in  the  dark- 
ness at  least  proved  very  formidable — men 
stumbling  and  falling  over  big  stones  and 
boulders,  but  nevertheless  advancing  steadily, 
though  with  frequent  halts.  An  idea  prevailed 
that  the  movement  had  been  signalled  to  the 
enemy  by  some  Boer  spy  (of  which  every 
British  camp  seemed  to  contain  a  number) ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  sound  of  motion 
which  inevitably  accompanies  the  movement 
of  a  body  of  men  betrayed  what  was  astir. 
The  half  battalion  having  reached  the  crest 
of  the  hill  in  close  order,  the  colonel  and 
adjutant  went  forward  a  few  yards  to  recon- 
noitre.    Suddenly  there  was  a  whistle,  a  lamp 

was  flashed,  and  instantly  there  was  a  crashing 
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volley ;  the  colonel,  the  adjutant,  and  three 
officers  were  shot  dead,  and  four  others 
wounded,  and  a  number  of  men  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

**  Retire"  was  heard,  and  the  men  persist 
in  saying  it  was  one  of  the  Boers  who  gave 
the  word,  and  two  companies  did  retire  in 
good  order  ;  the  two  advance  companies, 
however,  attempted  to  carry  the  position. 
Brett  on  the  right  succeeded  in  deploying 
his  men,  and  charged  up  to  the  Boer  lines; 
but  was  beaten  back  by  a  merciless  fire,  sur- 
rounded, and  forced  to  surrender.  Our  loss 
amounted  to  Colonel  Watson  and  four  officers 
killed,  four  wounded,  three  prisoners  ;  and 
twenty-five  men  killed  and  113  prisoners,  of 
whom  forty-five  were  wounded.  Happily  this 
mishap  did  not  jeopardise  the  disposition  of 
French's  force,  though  it  probably  stayed  the 
evacuation  of  Colesberg  by  the  Boers. 
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AMONG    THE   FROWNING    HEIGHTS 

The  Household  Cavalry  which  now  arrived 
from  England  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
for  the  first  time  on  January  7,  and  reinforce- 
ments for  the  Boers  began  also  to  arrive— 
French's  activity  having  caused  them  anxiety 
as  to  whether  the  line  of  the  Vaal  would  not 
be  forced  at  this  point,  an  anxiety  still  further 
increased  by  the  seizure  of  the  Slingersfontein 
chain  of  hills  by  Colonel  Porter  on  the  9th. 
The  Boers  were  now,  however,  in  sufficient 
force  to  hold  both  wings  against  the  very 
modest  strength  at  General  French's  dis- 
posal;  a  reconnaissance  on  the  nth  in  some 
strength  on  our  right  evoked  stubborn  re- 
sistance, and  the  intention  to  work  round  to 

the  main  line  of  railway  between    Colesberg 
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and  Norval's  Pont  was  frustrated,  although 
Major  Hunter  Weston  with  a  small  escort 
managed  to  push  down  to  near  Achtertang 
to  find  the  Boer  reserve  stores  there  strongly 
guarded  and  the  bridge  intact. 

Simultaneously  with  this  movement  De 
Lisle  moved  on  our  extreme  left,  pushing 
down  to  near  the  Vaal  River  on  the  old 
waggon  road  ;  but  here  too  the  enemy  was 
found  in  considerable  force,  and  the  day 
disclosed  the  fact  that  Schoeman  was  now 
strong  enough  numerically  to  hold  the  whole 
line  of  his  defence,  some  twelve  miles,  against 
any  concentration  French's  force  was  capable 
of.  Obviously  then  he  should  have  been 
prompt  to  take  the  offensive  in  his  turn,  and 
had  he  done  so  our  very  extended  front 
must  at  least  have  been  contracted,  for  our 
exterior  line,  containing  a  Boer  force  of  not 
less  than  3500  men,  was  quite  thirty  miles  in 
length,  following  the  semicircular  track  by 
which  supplies  were  sent,  French's  force 
being  of  barely  equal  strength. 
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However,  by  way  of  finding  Commandant 
Schoeman  fresh  food  for  thought,  a  12-inch 
gun  of  4th  Battery  R.F.A.,  under  Major 
Butcher,  had  been  hauled  up  on  the  top  of 
Cole's  Kop,  and  was  dropping  shells  on  to 
Grassy  Hill  at  a  range  of  5100  yards,  and 
into  the  main  laager  at  5350  yards,  whilst 
the  town  itself,  though  full  of  Boers  and  lying 
at  the  gun's  mercy,  was  respected.  The  loss 
at  their  main  laager  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, even  though  at  such  range  we 
had  no  reliable  time  fuses,  and  the  bursting 
of  shrapnel  was  therefore  a  matter  of  chance. 
Nevertheless  the  enemy  took  advantage  of 
the  darkness  when  it  came,  not  only  to  re- 
move his  tents  and  stores  from  the  main 
laager,  but  also  to  shift  some  more  distant 
and  smaller  camps  to  a  point  completely 
out  of  range. 

On   the    13th    Schoeman   gave   us   a    taste 

of  our  own  physic,  for  about  midday  Porter's 

camp  at  Slingersfontein  was  suddenly  startled 

by   having    some    shells    from    a    long-range 
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Boer  gun  dropped  fairly  into  it,  but  though 
the  shells  were  very  accurately  pitched,  no 
loss  was  inflicted  among  men  or  horses,  and 
the  gun  was  quickly  driven  off  by  O  Battery 
R.H.A.  However  this  flank  caused  Schoe- 
man  great  anxiety,  and  on  the  following 
night  he  moved  out  a  force  to  endeavour 
to  clear  the  range  and  force  back  Porter. 

The  contrast  between  the  Boer  method 
of  night  attack  and  the  English  comes  out 
clearly  in  this  affair:  the  Boer  merely  takes 
position  under  cover  of  darkness,  as  near  as 
he  can  get  to  the  point  to  be  assailed,  and  lies 
hidden  there  till  the  moment  is  come  for  his 
attack.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  always  en- 
deavour to  drive  our  attack  home.  Neither 
method  commands  such  uniformity  of  result 
that  it  can  be  either  absolutely  approved  or 
absolutely  condemned,  but  it  would  be  interest- 
ing if  some  experiments  could  be  made  by  us 
in  the  Boer  method. 

On  this  special  occasion  a  party  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  a  donga  quite  adjacent  to  our 
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advanced  picket  held  by  the  Yorks,  and  lay- 
quite  unsuspected  till  about  lo  a.m.,  when  the 
alertness  of  our  people  might  be  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  relaxed.  Crawling  up,  they  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  breastwork  when  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  picket  heard  a  sound, 
and  looking  over  a  small  stone  breastwork  was 
instantly  shot  dead  ;  at  the  same  moment  Cap- 
tain Orr  in  charge  fell  badly  wounded,  and  about 
ten  men  were  down,  and  the  post  would  certainly 
have  fallen,  but  that  Captain  Maddox  of  the  New 
Zealanders  dashed  among  the  bewildered  men, 
and  shouting  an  order  to  fix  bayonets  led  over 
the  wall  on  to  the  no  less  surprised  Boers,  who 
instantly  broke  and  fled,  coming  under  the  rifles 
of  the  neighbouring  picket  in  doing  so,  and  losing 
in  the  encounter  thirty-seven  men  killed. 

General  French  had  troops  paraded  the  fol- 
lowing day,  highly  praising  the  conduct  of  the 
New  Zealanders  and  Yorkshires,  and  naming 
Captain  Maddox.  Our  loss  was  seven  killed 
and  six  wounded. 

This  day  was  to  be  marked,  however,  with 
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a  Boer  success.  A  strong  reconnaissance  had 
moved  out  on  Sunday  afternoon  on  our  extreme 
right,  in  which  direction  an  Australian  patrol 
moved  the  following  morning.  Being  in  touch 
with  the  larger  body  it  was  rashly  assumed  that 
the  line  of  retirement  need  not  be  held,  and 
the  Boers  profited  by  this  to  seize  two  kopjes 
between  which  the  Australian  Horse  had  to 
retire,  and  met  them  in  the  retirement  with 
a  volley  from  one  kopje  which  drove  them 
back  on  the  other,  where  they  were  quickly 
overpowered. 

The  need  for  strict  observance  of  the  rules 
of  war  is  repeatedly  being  rubbed  into  us  by 
these  mere  hunters,  who  probably  have  never 
so  much  as  read  the  history  of  a  campaign,  but 
who,  having  perfected  the  art  of  venery  under 
the  stress  of  hunger,  go  to  the  very  root 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  prove  most  formidable 
enemies. 

The   advantages   the    Boers   enjoy,   too,   of 

knowing  every  foot  of  ground   in   the  whole 

country  is  inestimable ;  not  a  path  or  ford  or 
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short  cut  but  is  known  to  them,  and  every 
move  made  by  us,  every  arrival  of  troops  or 
change  of  disposition  is  immediately  disclosed, 
for  the  whole  population  of  the  country-side  is 
either  Dutch  or  intermarried  with  the  Dutch, 
and  even  the  natives,  through  speaking  the  lan- 
guage and  living  with  the  people,  are  assuredly 
more  useful  vehicles  of  information  to  the  Boers 
than  to  the  British. 

Despite  these  advantages,  despite  a  slight 
superiority  in  numbers,  and  the  possession  of 
interior  lines,  we  were  penning  Commandant 
Schoeman  more  and  more  closely,  and  the 
arrival  of  General  Clements  with  portions  of 
an  infantry  brigade  led  us  to  believe  that  we 
might  at  least  wrest  the  town  of  Colesberg 
from  the  enemy,  though  any  idea  of  a  regular 
advance  into  the  Orange  Free  State  on  this 
line  seemed  more  and  more  preposterous  as 
we  gained  greater  command  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  realised  its  nature. 

From  Rensburg  to  Norval's  Pont,  where  the 

main  line  crosses  the  river,   is  a  distance  of 
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about  thirty-five  miles,  the  elevation  falling  by 
about  five  hundred  feet,  and  the  whole  country 
being  broken  by  steep  stony  kopjes  and  deep 
valleys.  Nowhere  is  there  a  valley  wide 
enough  for  the  unhampered  movement  of 
troops,  much  less  one  that  is  not  completely 
commanded  from  the  surrounding  hills  by  rifle 
fire,  not  to  speak  of  artillery,  which  the  Boers 
showed  a  perfectly  marvellous  power  of  moving 
on  and  among  these  frowning  hills. 

Despite  all  this  French  had  curled  round  the 
Boer  left  flank,  and  had  reached  so  near  to 
the  main  line  of  railway  and  to  the  large  Boer 
depot  near  Achtertang  that  Schoeman  was 
making  daily  but  ineffective  efforts  to  push 
him  back,  and  we  began  to  look  upon  the  re- 
occupation  of  Colesberg  as  an  imminent  event. 

January  22,  the  anniversary  of  Isandhlwana 
twenty-one  years  ago,  showed  little  enough  in 
the  outlook  to  relieve  the  gloom  which  had 
settled  on  the  country  since  that  fatal  week 
in  early  December  of  the  past  year,  though 
assuredly    there    was    anything     but    gloom 
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amongst  the  troops  at  and  around  Rensburg, 
and  the  spirit  prevailing  there  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  which  was  enacted  at 
this  time. 

The  country-side  is  a  favourite  haunt  for 
game,  and  of  the  antelope  tribe,  once  in  such 
countless  herds  throughout  the  country,  there 
are  still  hereabouts  a  goodly  number  of  spring- 
bok, as  the  skins  to  be  found  in  the  aban- 
doned Boer  laagers  amply  testified.  Nor 
were  our  own  people  averse  to  varying  the 
monotony  of  a  campaign  by  a  little  hunting 
when  chance  offered.  The  officer  acting 
as  remount  with  General  French  at  this 
period  was  Lieutenant  Burt,  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards,  a  tireless  and  zealous  gatherer  of 
any  herds  of  horses  roaming  the  veldt, 
though  little  enough  he  took  for  his  pains, 
the  enemy  having  commandeered  every  horse 
in  the  country  fit  to  carry  a  man.  Taking  a 
holiday  one  afternoon.  Lieutenant  Burt,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  soldier  servant,   went 

a-hunting.     Though  bok  was  fairly  numerous 
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in  any  direction,  none  of  course  could  have 
the  deHcacy  of  flavour  of  those  feeding  near 
the  Boer  laager,  and  accordingly  the  intrepid 
sportsman  turned  his  horse's  head  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  after  some  fruitless  shots  knocked 
over  a  buck  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the 
Boer  position.  As  he  dismounted  to  give  it 
the  coup  de  grace  his  servant,  who  was  mounted 
and  holding  his  master's  horse,  reported  that 
there  were  some  mounted  Boers  moving  near 
them. 

Looking  up,  Burt  saw  four  or  five  men 
"riding-in"  a  troop  of  ponies  which  had  been 
grazing  near  them  hidden  by  a  fold  in  the 
ground,  and  remarking,  "Dash  it!  Charles, 
that's  my  job,"  he  jumped  on  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  for  the  nearest  Boer,  who  dismounted 
and  fired,  but  missed.  Charles  discovered 
another  Boer  on  their  flank,  hitherto  hidden  by 
the  same  fold  of  the  ground,  and  shouted  a 
warning  to  his  master,  who  swept  round  at  a 
gallop  and  rode  straight  at  the  new-comer ;  he, 
not   having   time  to  dismount,  fired  from  his 
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saddle,  but  failed  to  stop  our  dragoon,  who 
promptly  knocked  up  his  gun  and  had  him  by 
the  collar.  Threatening  to  shoot  him  if  he 
offered  resistance,  Burt  forced  the  unwilling 
Dutchman  in  front  of  him  back  towards  Rens- 
burg,  after  handing  the  Mauser  to  his  servant, 
and  though  a  rescue  party  hurried  out,  by 
keeping  in  the  open  plain  the  captive  was 
brought,  sulky  and  unwilling,  a  prisoner  to 
French's  camp.  Before  they  got  in  the 
servant's  horse  had  been  knocked  over  by  a 
bullet  through  the  thigh,  but  the  gallant  beast 
had  been  got  up  and  had  brought  his  rider  into 
camp.  Burt  himself  had  his  rifle  knocked  out 
of  his  hand  by  a  bullet,  but  he  halted  his 
prisoner  and  handed  him  over  to  the  faithful 
Charles  on  the  wounded  horse,  whilst  he  dis- 
mounted and  recovered  it.  A  mad  escapade, 
say  you  ?  Well,  perhaps  so,  but  thank  God 
we  have  gallant  youngsters  to  do  mad  things, 
and  thereby  possess  such  fighting  stuff  that  we 
are  occupying  the  enemy's  positions  when  we 
ought,  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  to  be  running 
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away.  As  long  as  we  have  got  such  officers, 
so  long  shall  we  have  such  soldiers. 

Captain  Lawrence  found  the  prisoner  little 
good  as  a  source  of  information,  for  he  was  so 
sorely  wounded  in  temper  that  he  not  only 
wouldn't  talk,  but  wouldn't  even  eat  until  a 
night's  reflection  had  restored  appetite,  if  not 
communicativeness. 

This  same  day  we  heard  that  Major  Haig, 
who  had  through  all  the  war  been  with  General 
French  from  the  first  days  in  Natal  and  in  all 
the  well-devised  and  well-executed  operations 
that  had  pushed  the  Boers  back  from  threaten- 
ing Nauwport  almost  to  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River,  was  to  be  relieved.  General 
French,  not  the  least  of  whose  high  qualities 
is  to  know  the  value  of  his  fellow-men,  wired 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  begging  that  he 
might  retain  the  services  of  Major  Haig  as 
D.A.A.G.,  and  received  a  reply  fully  recognis- 
ing the  great  merits  of  that  officer  and  appre- 
ciating his  desire  to  keep  him,  but  adding  that 
since  the  command  had  reached  such  dimen- 
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sions  it  was  necessary  that  the  D.A.A.G. 
should  hold  corresponding  rank.  Oh  admir- 
able regulations !  Long  may  you  survive  to 
neutralise  the  value  even  of  brilliant  service ! 
and  continue  to  thrust  round  men  into  square 
holes.  But  for  these  glorious  regulations  what 
should  we  do  with  the  poor  round  men  ? 

Luckily,  however,  Lord  Roberts  is  a  strong 
man  as  well  as  a  wise  one,  and  so,  though 
superseded,  Major  Haig  never  left  the  staff; 
nay  he  even  kept  the  strings  of  his  work 
between  his  fingers,  the  new  man  conniving 
with  the  fiction  of  a  change.  A  few  weeks 
brought  Haig  an  exceedingly  well-earned  step, 
and  he  thereupon  resumed  nominally  the  work 
he  had  never,  in  fact,  relinquished. 

Meantime,  French  had  been  called  to  Cape 
Town  to  state  what  he  proposed  to  do  with  the 
reinforcements  he  had  been  asking  for  if  he 
had  them.  His  frank  avowal  that  there  was 
no  room  for  any  operations  more  considerable 
than  the  re-occupation  of  an  inconsiderable  up- 
country  township,  and  the  pushing  the  invaders 
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back  to  within  their  own  border,  may  have 
cost  him  some  pangs,  as  it  might  condemn  him 
to  an  inglorious  inactivity.  Anyhow,  the 
avowal  was  unhesitatingly  made,  and  whether 
propter  hoc  or  merely  post  hoc,  he  came  back  to 
Rensburg  named  for  the  command  of  cavalry 
in  the  advance  for  the  relief  of  Kimberley. 

One  incident  of  these  days  deserves  to  be 
recorded  as  illustrating  the  use  made  by  the 
Boers  of  their  guns.  On  February  ist  our 
people  on  the  summit  of  Cole's  Kop  were 
astonished  by  a  shell  from  a  Vickers- Maxim 
being  thrown  over  their  heads.  Neither  it 
nor  any  subsequent  shell  did  the  slightest 
damage,  but  the  fact  that  the  Boers  suc- 
ceeded in  pitching  a  shell  over  our  position 
at  a  considerably  greater  elevation  than  their 
own,  and  at  a  distance  of  certainly  5000  yards 
from  a  gun  whose  limit  of  range  was  supposed 
to  be  not  much  over  3000  yards,  is  quite  de- 
serving of  notice.  And  it  is  worth  consider- 
ing in  this  connection  whether  our  plan  is 
sound,  of  estimating  the  value  of  gun-fire  so 
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completely  by  effectiveness  of  destruction.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  there  is  a  certain  effec- 
tiveness of  disturbance  in  v^hat  is  regarded  as 
ineffectual  gun-fire,  which  is  of  greater  value 
than  we  always  attach  to  it.  It  may  be  that 
the  harmlessness  of  the  Boer  fire  may,  now 
that  the  war  is  drawing  to  an  end,  lead  us  to 
belitde  the  effects  of  their  shell-fire  at  im- 
possible ranges,  and  because  we  suffered  few 
casualties,  thereby  to  forget  the  vexatious  de- 
lays which  were  thus  forced  upon  our  troops, 
and  which  often  enabled  an  unhampered  Boer 
retreat  when  the  situation  appeared  hopeless 
for  them. 

The  unwillingness  to  fight  our  guns  in 
sections  of  batteries  seems,  too,  a  point  re- 
quiring reconsideration.  The  objection  often 
heard  that  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  fire 
on  the  enemy  is  of  course  absurd  ;  fire  can  be 
better  concentrated  from  several  points  against 
the  same  spot,  than  from  one  point.  That  the 
equipment  and  drill  of  a  battery  makes  six 
guns  the  most  convenient  unit  is  also  not  an 
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admissible  objection  ;  reform  needs  to  be 
aimed  at  that  particular  fact,  and  facility  of 
subdivision  of  batteries  would  often  be  found 
of  very  great  and  unmistakable  advantage. 
Possibly  our  guns  at  Colenso  would  never 
have  been  lost  but  for  our  habit  of  sticking 
them  up  in  a  row  to  form  a  conspicuous 
target. 
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MASTERLY    TACTICS    OF    FRENCH 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
the  operations  round  Colesberg,  and  the  great 
influence  they  exercised  over  the  progress  of 
the  campaign.  Judged  by  the  standard  of 
apparent  results,  or  theatrical  effect,  there  is 
little  enough  to  rivet  the  attention.  Never- 
theless they  deserve  and  will  repay  review. 
First  they  are  notable  as  being  the  one 
point  where  the  British  arms  maintained  an 
unbroken  superiority.  From  Natal  on  the 
east,  following  the  semicircle  right  round  to 
Mafeking  on  the  west,  at  no  point  save  this 
was  there  a  glimmer  of  success. 

It  had  come  to  be  feared  not  only  that  we 
could  barely  hope  to  save  Mafeking,  but  that 

Ladysmith  with   its   13,000   troops    must    fall. 
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Buller  had  been  repulsed  repeatedly.  Gatacre 
had  been  unsuccessful,  Methuen  had  been 
beaten  to  a  standstill,  and  at  this  one  point 
only  did  fortune  smile.  What  were  the  con- 
ditions then  which  made  this  part  of  the  cam- 
paign such  a  notable  exception.  Had  we  a 
great  superiority  of  numbers  ?  Was  the 
country  especially  favourable  for  the  opera- 
tions of  our  troops?  Or  was  the  fighting 
capacity  of  Schoeman's  commando  inferior? 

As  for  numbers  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  very  great  disparity  until  late  in  January, 
when  the  advantage  always  held  by  the  Boers 
became  more  pronounced. 

As  for  the  configuration  of  the  country,  it 
was  infinitely  worse  even  than  the  line  of  the 
Tugela,  from  Colesberg,  right  back  to  the 
Orange  River.  Tremendously  broken,  with 
stony,  wooded  kopjes,  separated  by  narrow 
valleys,  with  marsh  or  donga  in  the  bottoms. 
Difficult  for  any  troops  ;  exceeding  difficult  for 
cavalry. 

And  as  for  fighting    qualities,    Schoeman's 
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men  were  nearly  all  Free- Staters,  who  have 
proved  themselves  the  most  stubborn  fighters 
of  the  Boer  armies. 

One  Is  driven  back,  therefore,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  only  to  a  difference  in  the  method  of 
handling  his  troops  can  General  French's  suc- 
cess be  ascribed.  The  very  absence  of  any 
striking  achievement  is  indeed  the  salient  fact 
of  the  movement.  Never  was  there  a  pitched 
battle.  If  the  Boers  held  any  position  in  force 
and  meant  showing  fight,  French  played  with 
them  in  front  whilst  he  sent  a  force  round  the 
corner,  so  entrenched  camp  after  entrenched 
camp  was  abandoned  with  hardly  a  struggle, 
and  whilst  everywhere  else  the  Boers  were 
pushing  farther  and  farther  into  British  terri- 
tory, at  this  point  they  were  being  pushed 
steadily  back. 

The  Boer  estimate  of  French  was  shown 
then  as  it  has  been  shown  since  ;  there  is  no 
man,  not  even  the  little  Field  -  Marshal,  who 
has  been  so  often  killed  in  Boer  despatches. 
But  two  unsolicited  testimonials  were  given  at 
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that  time.  The  first  was  by  three  Boers  who 
were  taken  prisoners  on  20th  January,  and 
who  accounted  for  their  sorry  plight  by  saying 
that  both  men  and  horses  were  starved  and 
worn-out  by  endless  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  ;  they  were  always  on  the  move — 
no  time  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  rest.  They  never 
knew  where  French  was,  or  what  he  was  up 
to;  in  the  morning  sweeping  round  his  right 
to  threaten  the  main  line  of  railway  down  by 
Achtertang,  and  in  the  afternoon  seizing  the 
old  waggon  road  thirty  miles  away,  and  the 
Boers  were  forever  galloping  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  their  line  to  the  other,  but  they 
could  never  either  delude  or  force  him  into  a 
real  fight ;  he  just  worried  them. 

Ten  days  later  I  was  in  Cradock,  a  prosper- 
ous agricultural  town  about  midway  between  the 
Orange  River  and  Port  Elizabeth,  and  met  there 
a  certain  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  was  very  curious 
to  learn  from  me  the  truth  as  to  French's 
operations.  Asking  him  for  a  reason  for  such 
special  curiosity  as  he  was  displaying,  he  gave 
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me  this  explanation,  which  certainly  does  not 
lose  force  in  view  of  the  very  disturbed  state  of 
the  Cape  Colony  in  November  1900,  when  the 
chances  of  the  struggle  had  completely  reversed 
themselves.  This  is  what  he  said  : — **  A  few 
days  since  my  son  brought  me  a  message  from 
a  well-to-do  Dutch  farmer  in  this  district,  ad- 
vising me  to  send  away  any  valuable  mov- 
ables I  might  have,  without  delay.  I  made 
it  my  business  to  see  the  man,  who  had  a 
real  regard  for  me  in  return  for  good  offices 
done  in  the  past  and  a  hunting  comrade- 
ship, and  asked  what  he  meant.  With  great 
precautions  as  to  secrecy  he  told  me  that  a 
rising  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Cradock  district 
was  arranged,  and  was  imminent.  I  asked 
contemptuously  *  what  they  were  waiting  for  ; 
could  their  cause  ever  look  more  hopeful  ? 
and  he  answered  quite  seriously  that  if  only 
some  disaster  should  befall  French  the  whole 
district  would  be  ablaze." 

It  was  an   insurrection    that  never  became 

complete. 
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Round  Colesberg  on  a  small  scale  the  plan 
was  being  tried  with  complete  success  that 
was  so  shortly  to  be  applied  by  the  Field- 
Marshal  on  the  grand  scale,  and  which  in 
a  few  weeks  was  to  revolutionise  the  whole 
course  of  the  war.  As  it  happens,  the 
General,  who  from  comparative  obscurity 
had  issued  to  keep  aloft  and  unrepulsed  the 
ancient  banner,  was  to  be  selected  as  the 
executive  arm  in  the  wider  field  so  soon  to 
be  opened. 

Of  course  the  Field- Marshal  had  measured 
the  value  of  this  little  campaign  ;  it  did  not 
escape  him  that  here  was  one  who,  setting 
at  nought  the  text  -  books,  was  fighting  the 
Boers  on  the  true  scientific  principle  of  adapt- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  past  to  the  needs 
of  the  present,  meeting  arms  of  great  pre- 
cision and  extraordinary  effectiveness  with 
scattered  formation  and  ever  shifting  front, 
and  thereby  neutralising  the  advantages  so 
conspicuously  maintained  by  the  Boers  at 
every  other  point. 
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To  say  that  Lord  Roberts,  the  veteran 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  learnt  from  French's 
operations  is  to  credit  Lord  Roberts  with 
large-minded  perceptivity,  and  his  choice  of 
French  to  lead  the  relief  of  Kimberley  gives 
ground  for  the  statement. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  to  French  and  his  chief 
of  staff,  Haig,  belong  the  credit  of  having 
successfully  inaugurated  and  maintained  a 
method  of  warfare  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  by  our  greatest 
commander,  and  which  was  to  achieve,  within 
a  fortnight  of  Its  adoption,  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berley and  the  complete  break-up  of  all  the 
Boer  armies  at  every  part  of  the  seat  of  war. 

And  what  of  the  men  to  whom  must  be 
accredited  the  departure  from  the  old  methods, 
and  who  were  to  apply  the  new  plan  with  such 
unfailing  success  ?  That  French  is  a  born 
cavalry  leader  his  achievements  throughout 
the  war  clearly  demonstrate,  yet  his  appear- 
ance on  a  charger  by  no  means  prepares  one 

to  expect  either  his  own  capacity  for  prolonged 
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occupation  of  the  saddle,  or  the  ease  with  which 
his  cattle  carried  him.  Short  in  stature,  and 
square  of  build,  there  is  not  the  least  sugges- 
tion of  an  Irishman  about  him,  till  you  catch, 
which  you  very  immediately  do,  a  clear  grey 
eye,  which  looks  out  at  you  very  frankly  and 
observantly,  and  which  proves  capable  at  times 
of  burning  with  a  lurid  fervency  which  makes 
the  object  of  Its  regard  inclined  to  remember 
pressing  engagements  elsewhere.  No  mis- 
chance in  the  operations  disturbs  its  serenity, 
but  any  slackness  of  movement,  or  slowness 
of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  an  officer 
entrusted  with  a  critical  move  in  the  o^ame  will, 
without  fail,  kindle  the  flame. 

Of  absolute  coolness  under  fire,  he  is  ex- 
tremely quick  in  what  one  might  describe  as 
**  recovering  his  game,"  and  is  very  clever 
in  not  only  laying  out  his  plan  of  operations, 
but  in  modifying  and  altering  them  according 
to  the  actual  fortunes  of  the  day.  A  most 
uncomfortable   companion    in    action,    because 

it  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  if  a  bullet 
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hits  you  it  generally  hurts,  and  an  adept  at  that 
most  trying  of  all  movements  in  battle,  riding 
back  under  fire  as  steadily  as  riding  up  to  it. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  suc- 
cess was  his  accessibility.  Anybody  could 
get  speech  of  him,  and  everybody  with  any- 
thing to  say  was  certain  of  a  hearing,  and 
certain,  too,  that  if  he  said  anything  valuable 
use  would  be  made  of  it. 

This  capacity  to  get  good  men  round  him, 
and  keep  them  when  he  had  secured  them, 
was  also  invaluable,  and  no  abler  staff  was  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  campaign  ;  whilst  for 
the  D.A.A.G.,  Major  (now  Lieut.- Colonel) 
Haig,  one  does  not  hesitate  to  predict  a  very 
distinguished  career. 
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CHAPTER    VI  II 

A    NEW    DEPARTURE 

In  the  early  days  of  February  it  became  known 
that  all  preparations  were  completed,  and  that 
the  hour  had  come  when  we  were  to  learn 
whether  the  skill  which  had  prevailed  so 
mightily  against  the  barbarous  Afghans  was 
to  prove  as  effective  against  the  no  less 
barbarous  but  better  armed  Boers. 

Although  the  greatest  secrecy  had  been  main- 
tained as  to  all  movements  of  troops,  a  secrecy 
so  carefully  guarded,  that  a  warning  from  a 
military  medical  friend  to  me,  reading,  *'  Come 
as  soon  as  possible,"  had  not  been  allowed  to 
pass,  though  when  he  had  re-written  it  to  read, 
**  The  doctor  recommends  immediate  change 
of  air,"  it  was  passed  by  the  censor  with  a 
twinkle  of  appreciation,  yet  it  was  recognised 

very  clearly  that  Methuen  s  Division  was  hold- 
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Ing  open  the  gate  of  ingress  to  the  enemy's 
country. 

And  the  Boers  themselves  were  equally 
aware  of  the  concentration  going  on  in  that 
direction,  yet,  by  an  extraordinary  failure  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  situation,  they 
were  content  to  still  sit  idly  round  Ladysmith 
with  one  large  portion  of  their  forces,  whilst 
with  the  other  they  were  sitting  with  equal 
supineness  before  Kimberley.  Their  other 
detached  forces  were  not  ill  employed  in  holding 
in  check  considerable  forces  detailed  on  our 
side  to  maintain  intact  some  vital  points  in 
our  long  lines  of  communication  ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  for  deep  wonderment  that  a  renewal 
of  that  attack  of  January  6th  on  Ladysmith, 
which  had  so  narrowly  escaped  success,  was  not 
repeated  at  this  later  stage,  when  the  condition 
of  the  beleaguered  had  become  so  much  more 
favourable  to  an  assault,  whilst  the  state  of  the 
Boer  cause  rendered  either  the  overwhelming 
of  Sir  G.  White,  or  the  pushing  back  of  an 
extended  left  arm,  a  matter  of  vital  moment. 
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It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  determined 
attack  on  Ladysmith  at  any  time  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  January  or  early  in 
February  must  have  met  with  success.  That 
its  gallant  defenders  would  have  fought  to  the 
last  ditch  cannot  be  questioned,  but,  weakened 
by  disease  and  diminished  supplies  of  all  sorts, 
the  chances  were  all  in  favour  of  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Buller's  re- 
lieving force  at  Colenso.  Such  a  success  was 
indeed  imperatively  necessary  for  the  Boer 
cause ;  had  it  been  achieved,  there  was  the 
faint  chance  that  an  offer  to  end  the  war  on 
some  reasonable  terms  of  concession  might 
have  been  entertained. 

Such  at  least  was  the  one  slender  chance 
which  a  far-sighted  Boer  leader  might  have 
staked  all  to  win.  Especially  should  this  card 
have  been  played  when  Spion  Kop  had  demon- 
strated to  him  by  how  narrow  a  margin  was 
he  able  to  hold  his  own,  with  all  his  entrench- 
ments, against  Buller's  force  alone ;  and  when 
he  tasted  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  as  he  must 
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have  done  in  finding  himself,  after  being  driven 
off  Spion  Kop,  under  necessity  to  abandon  his 
positions  between  it  and  Ladysmith,  and  only 
saved  by  the  astounding  ignorance  on  our  part 
of  what  had  happened,  so  that  we  retreated 
with  equal  precipitation,  and  he  was  able  once 
more  to  make  good  his  hold. 

Then  was  the  moment,  if  it  ever  existed  at 
all,  to  fall  with  overwhelming  fury  on  Lady- 
smith  and  carry  it  at  all  hazards  whilst  its 
defenders  were  suffering  in  the  first  disappoint- 
ment of  their  sanguine  hopes. 

But  even  if  the  renewal  of  an  attack  on 
Ladysmith  was  impracticable  in  the  memory 
of  the  bitter  loss  previously  incurred  on 
January  6th,  then  the  other  card,  not  nearly 
so  promising  of  success,  but  still  perfectly 
practicable,  might  have  been  played,  of  shifting 
8000  or  10,000  men  rapidly  across  the  country 
by  train  to  Edenburg,  reinforcing  Cronje  and 
capturing  Kimberley,  or  forcing  the  English 
camp  at  Modder  River  by  throwing  a  strong 
commando  across  its  rear  from  Jacobsdal. 
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Perhaps  the  previous  successes  of  the  Boer 
arms  were  his  undoing.  Strong  in  an  un- 
shakable belief  that  the  Almighty  was  on  his 
side,  he  probably  believed  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  march  up  to  his  entrenched  positions 
and  be  mowed  down  by  his  murderous  fire  ; 
that  the  Lord  would  continue  to  deliver  us 
into  his  hand,  in  fact,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  sit  still  and  annihilate  us  when  the  moment 
came.  Probably  he  counted,  too,  on  the  fact 
that  the  reinforcements  which  had  been  pour- 
ing into  the  country  for  the  past  two  months 
were  not  of  the  seasoned  quality  of  the  troops 
he  had  already  encountered,  and  had  held  in 
check. 

Certain  it  is  the  days  which  offered  such 
opportunity  as  was  ever  to  exist  for  him  were 
allowed  to  slip  by,  and  the  campaign  was 
about  to  re-open  with  all  the  advantage  of 
offensive  operations  still  attaching  to  the  Eng- 
lish commander. 

The  extraordinary   belief  in,   and  love   for, 

the  Field-Marshal  entertained  by  Mr.  Thomas 
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Atkins,  was  a  sufficiently  powerful  force  to 
give  stamina  and  cohesion  to  the  somewhat 
raw  material  of  which  the  reinforcements  were 
so  largely  composed,  and  actual  experience  was 
to  show  that  the  troops  which  had  come  to 
South  Africa  since  December  were  as  capable 
of  sustained  effort  and  resolute  advance  as  the 
most  seasoned  regiments  in  the  service. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
this  war  has  been  the  fact  that  regiments 
whose  past  opportunities  for  distinction  have 
been  few,  or  who  have  not  even  seen  active 
service,  have  during  this  war  repeatedly  singled 
themselves  out,  and  secured  a  splendid  repu- 
tation. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  if  Mr.  Kruger 

did   rely  on  having   to    encounter   men  who, 

while    more    numerous,    were    so    inferior   in 

stamina  and  courage  that   their   effort   would 

prove  even   less  effectual  than  that  of  those 

he  had  so  far  succeeded   in  keeping  at  bay, 

he  was   quickly  to  be  undeceived.     Though, 

without    doubt,    had    the    same    method     of 
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fighting  prevailed,  such  hopes  might  have 
been  justified. 

My  verdict  on  the  reserve  man  is,  however, 
very  different.  My  opinion  of  him,  gleaned 
from  what  I  saw  in  the  field,  differs  wholly 
from  that  expressed  by  politicians  in  England, 
and  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  wholly 
and  exclusively  in  the  right,  yet  I  desire  to 
record  my  view  in  order  that  the  bare  truth 
may  be  ascertained. 

Generally,  then,  I  regard  the  Reservist 
as  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  He  is  able  to 
give  free  rein  to  all  the  unsoldierly  vices 
of  dirt,  shirking,  disobedience,  or  that  worse 
quality — half-obedience.  He  is  the  man  who 
on  the  hot  toilsome  marches  loses  his  rifie ; 
and  he  is  the  man  to  whom,  if  to  any  one, 
is  to  be  traced  the  sounding  of  that  fatal 
word  ''retire,"  which  has  led  more  than 
once  in  this  very  war  to  some  of  its  least 
creditable  episodes.  He  is  able  to  do  these 
things,  first,  because  he  knows  from  his  past 
experience  that  they  can  be,  and  are,  done; 
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secondly,   because  there   is   to-day    absolutely 

no  check  upon  him.     Field  punishments,  Nos. 

I,   2,   and  3,  are   a   farcical  delusion.     Every 

commanding    officer    will     admit     that     they 

are  impracticable,    at   any  rate,   in   the    field. 

Flogging    is    no    longer    permissible,    and    a 

bad    soldier    cannot    be    ruled    by    fear.       I 

remember   once   interposing    in    a    discussion 

of  this  subject,  and,  in  a  mild  and  low  voice, 

suggesting    that   he    might    be    covered  with 

ignominy    by   being   sent   to   the   base.      My 

proposal     was     received     with    a    shout     of 

laughter.       Ignominy,    at     least    of     such     a 

nature,    was     not    held    to    be    an    effective 

substitute  for  the  cat.     Then  what  about  the 

converse     method  ?       How    about    rewards  ? 

For    the    ordinary   trooper    or    private    such 

exist,   and    one   can    do    something ;    but    for 

the   reservist   this    is    not    so.     What   does  a 

man  who,  at  the   end  of  the   campaign,   goes 

back  to   civilian   life,    care   for   such    rewards 

for  good  conduct  in  the  field  as  are  possible 

of  extension   to   the    ordinary  rank   and  file  ? 
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An  extra  penny  per  day  pension  proves  a 
very  poor  inducement ;  besides,  if  he  is  too 
keen  he  may  not  survive  to  enjoy  it.  No ! 
if  an  officer  had  to  select  men  for  arduous, 
dangerous,  and  prolonged  effort,  there  would 
not  be  many  who  would  be  found  to  give 
preference  to  reservists  over  raw  recruits — 
there  wouldn't  be  one  who  would  take  all 
reservists,  rather  than  all  men  of  one  or 
more  years'  service ;  and  most  officers  are 
not  disposed  to  welcome  a  large  draft  of 
reservists. 

The  fact  that  men  flocked  to  the  standards 
should  count  for  very  little  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  ''  Reserve,"  if,  when  they  rejoin, 
they  are  found  to  deserve  the  character 
indicated  in  my  paragraph. 
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CHANGING   FRONT 

On  February  7th,  General  French  and  his 
staff  passed  through  Nauwport,  en  route 
for  Modder  River  railway  bridge,  and  the 
transference  of  practically  his  entire  force 
from  before  Colesberg  commenced,  and 
other  regiments  and  troops  came  up  under 
Clements'  command,  enabling  the  with- 
drawal of  French's  Division.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  noted  that,  within  ten  days  of 
the  change,  the  Boers,  under  Schoeman, 
had  resumed  the  offensive,  and  pushed 
Clements  right  back  to  Arundel,  the  first 
station  out  of  Nauwport,  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  Cavalry  Division,  and 
of  the  terror  and  respect  inspired  by  French. 

Tuesday,   February   i  ith,  was  named  as   the 
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time  of  rendezvous ;  Ramdam  was  the 
place.  French's  Division  was  to  consist  of 
three  cavalry  brigades  —  the  first,  under 
Colonel  Porter,  to  consist  of  the  Carabineers, 
the  Greys,  one  squadron  of  Inniskillings 
(6th  Dragoons),  and  one  of  New  South 
Wales  Lancers ;  the  second,  under  Colonel 
Broadwood,  of  the  Household  Cavalry,  the 
loth  Hussars,  and  12th  Lancers;  the  third, 
under  Colonel  Gordon,  of  the  9th  and  i6th 
Lancers.  Two  brigades  of  mounted  infantry — 
the  first,  under  Colonel  Hannay,  having 
four  battalions ;  and  the  second,  four  bat- 
talions also,  under  Colonel    Ridley. 

There  were  seven  batteries  R.H.A.  under 
Colonel  Davidson,  but  Colonel  Eustace,  who 
had  been  with  French  all  through,  rejoined 
him  immediately,  taking  command  of  the 
guns.  Attached  also  was  a  Pontoon  company 
and  one  field  company  of  Royal  Engineers. 

On  February  12th,  leaving  Ramdam,  French 

mustered  4890  sabres. 

Tucker's  Division  of  Infantry  was  to  follow 
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the  line  of  French's  advance,  and  make 
good  the  ground  for  him,  whilst  Kelly- 
Kenny's  Division  was  to  follow  along  the 
line  of  the  Modder  River.  The  Guards 
and  the  Highland  Brigades  were  held  for 
an  intermediate  line,  or  for  the  support  of 
either  division,  and  Lord  Methuen  was  left 
with  a  strong  garrison  at  Modder  River 
railway  bridge. 

Ramdam  is  the  name  of  a  large  artificial 
lake  and  farm,  owned  by  a  prosperous  Boer 
farmer,  just  inside  the  Orange  Free  State 
border,  due  east  of  Graspan.  On  Sunday 
morning,  February  i  ith,  its  quiet  was  disturbed 
by  the  arrival  of  Major  Rimington  with  his 
corps  of  Guides.  No  opposition  whatever 
was  encountered,  though  the  Boers  had  been 
at  the  farm  in  some  strength  that  morning. 

A  picture  of  Rimington  that  fine  autumn 
morning  paints  itself  for  me  as  I  write. 
''Mike"  has  been  so  identified  with  South 
Africa  that  one  almost  forgets  that  he,  too, 
hails   from     '*  the    disthressful     country."      A 
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tall,  well-built  soldier,  of  unsleeping  vigilance 
and  keen  observation,  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  collection  of  information  about  the 
country  south  of  the  Limpopo  River  for  full 
twenty  years.  Up  to  the  very  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  had  been  in  the  Free  State,  and 
was  as  well  known  in  Bloemfontein  as  at 
the  Curragh.  Of  his  vigilance,  his  escape 
from  Bloemfontein  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  ; 
he  didn't  leave  it  at  all  with  the  connivance 
of  Mr.  Steyn's  government.  Coming  back 
to  Cape  Town,  in  September  1899,  he  was  at 
once  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  corps 
of  guides,  intrepid  scouts,  who  knew  the 
country,  talked  Dutch,  rode  and  shot  with 
skill,  and  were  as  tricky  as  the  Boers  them- 
selves. Rimington  himself  was  sleepless  and 
watchful,  a  good  judge  of  a  horse,  a  fine 
rider,  and  splendid  polo  player;  cool,  wary, 
and  bold,  the  very  man  for  the  work  he  had 
undertaken. 

Sitting   with    him    on   a   stony  ridge    over- 
hanging Ramdam,  it  was  a  stirring  sight  to 
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watch  the  steady  advance  of  our  battalions 
(the  cavalry  were  coming  in  from  M odder 
River,  fully  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  ap- 
peared only  a  cloud  of  dust  on  the  horizon), 
and  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  hours  held 
for  us  all.  Nay,  what  the  hours  held  for  the 
Empire,  for  now  we  were  about  to  put  its 
fortunes  to  the  touch. 

Of  course,  looking  back  to-day,  the  issue 
seems  unquestionable — the  end  was  sure  from 
the  beginning ;  but  sitting  on  that  stony  ridge, 
aware  that  the  Boers  were  watching  the  move- 
ment even  as  we  were,  remembering  the 
frightful  havoc  which  rifle  fire  does  play  in 
these  days  of  repeating  Mausers,  conscious 
indeed  of  what  we  could  ourselves  accomplish 
were  the  forces  we  were  watching  hostile 
ones,  the  task  had  to  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  events  that  had  passed,  and  one  could  but 
feel  that  it  was  no  trifling  one;  that  unless 
the  blundering  of  the  past  was  avoided  all 
our  strength  of  numbers  would  go  for  naught, 
and  that  the  deep-seated  jealousy  of  English 
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power  and  wealth  so  universal  amongst  Con- 
tinental peoples,  would  blaze  into  actual  hosti- 
lity under  the  fostering  influences  of  continued 
disaster  to  the  British  arms. 

I  believe  this  reflection  was  very  vividly 
shared  in  the  United  Services,  nevertheless, 
though  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  recog- 
nised, and  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  there 
was  no  flinching  or  hesitancy,  and  at  no  period 
of  our  history  has  the  real  gallantry  of  our 
forces  more  truly  and  unostentatiously  shown 
itself. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  that  quiet  Sunday. 
When  the  Rimington  Guides  rode  down  to 
the  huge  pan  in  the  early  morning,  the  water 
was  dotted  with  wild  duck,  coot,  and  moor- 
hens, the  sandy  marge  was  alive  with  waders, 
but  by  noon  all  the  wild  denizens  of  the  wastes 
were  driven  out  and  their  places  occupied  by 
the  dusty  and  travel-stained  circumstance  of 
war.  Men  were  shouting  and  swimming  in 
the    pan,    horses    and    mules    were   trampling 

knee-deep    in   the    muddy   edges,    the    slopes 
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were  dotted  with  all  the  shabby  lumbersome 
paraphernalia  of  a  large  camp,  and  infusing  all 
was  the  intangible  feeling  of  expectation,  and 
withal  a  cheerful  resolution  that  had  been 
sadly  missing  for  some  time. 

The  day  wore  on  with  constant  addition  to 
the  gathered  force,  but  later  it  began  to  be 
known  that  the  concentration  had  not  passed 
wholly  without  a  hitch.  Colonel  Hannay, 
coming  up  from  Ramah  Drift  of  the  Orange 
River,  had  been  heavily  engaged,  and  had 
sustained  some  loss,  increased  by  treachery  ; 
a  Boer  in  a  clerical  dress  having  led  a  detach- 
ment of  our  people  down  to  water  after  the 
fighting  was  over,  it  was  surprised  by  an  am- 
buscade. Colonel  Porter  in  command  of  the 
1st  Brigade  was  delayed  by  this  circumstance 
with  the  Carabineers,  and  did  not  assume  his 
command  for  some  days  in  consequence,  only 
reaching  the  division  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  at  Klip  Drift. 

Monday,  February  12,  at  2  a.m.  the  Cavalry 

Division   commenced   the    advance.      Hardly 
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were  we  clear  of  the  camp  when  we  came  in 
touch  with  the  enemy  posted  in  very  broken 
and  mountainous  country  covering  the  natural 
drift  of  the  Riet  River.  Our  first  touch  of 
them  was  dramatic  enough ;  a  patrol  of 
Rimingtons  under  Captain  Rankin  was  sent 
to  occupy  a  high  detached  hill  on  our  left ;  as 
day  was  breaking  it  reached  the  top  to  find 
a  much  stronger  detachment  of  Boers  just 
establishing  itself  on  the  hill ;  Rankin's  patrol 
of  six  men,  including  himself,  were  instantly 
driven  off,  and  actually  got  down  with  nothing 
worse  than  their  clothes  perforated  by  Mauser 
bullets  and  their  leader  with  a  sprained  ankle. 

With  daylight  the  Boers  opened  on  our 
advance  with  two  guns,  the  General  and  staff 
receiving  a  morning  salute  and  having  a 
marvellous  escape,  as  three  shells  burst  right 
amongst  them.  French  detached  a  battalion 
of  mounted  infantry  and  a  battery  of  horse 
guns  to  amuse  the  Boers,  whilst  he  pushed 
forward  his  main  advance  unconcernedly. 

During  this  part  of  the  operations  a  very 
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curious  and  pretty  sight  presented  itself.  The 
sun  had  not  yet  dispelled  the  heavy  morning 
mist,  heralding  a  very  hot  day,  and  the  game 
had  not  yet  sought  its  daily  sanctuary ;  a  large 
herd  of  springbok,  perhaps  some  four  or  five 
hundred,  were  therefore  caught  unawares 
between  the  belligerents,  and  galloped  con- 
fusedly first  into  one  position,  then  into 
another,  flashing  out  from  the  mist  into  the 
sunlight,  and  anon  swallowed  again  in  the 
rolling  vapour,  then  suddenly  dashing  on  top 
of  a  company  of  mounted  infantry  posted  in 
some  kopje,  so  bewildered  by  the  firing  and 
the  number  of  people  as  to  be  utterly  unable 
to  get  away  from  the  danger,  and  by  no  means 
passing  scatheless  through  the  zones  of  fire. 

Meantime  the  Boers  were  discovering  an 
entirely  changed  order  of  proceeding.  No 
longer  was  our  method,  when  we  discovered 
them,  to  attack  forthwith,  no  matter  how 
forbidding  the  ground,  or  how  easily  turned ; 
now,   on  the  contrary,    French    merely  left  a 

screen  before  them,  and  passed  on  as  though 
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they  were  non-existent.  Then  was  once  more 
manifested  the  huge  importance  of  mounted 
troops  for  a  South  African  war,  for  pushing 
steadily  on  with  his  right,  by  9.15  a.m.  we 
had  seized  a  drift  further  east  than  Waterval, 
and  by  the  speed  of  our  advance  were  in 
actual  possession  by  the  advance  patrol  when 
the  Boer  left  dashed  down  to  contest  the 
passage. 

But  for  Major  Hunter  Weston,  R.E.,  we 
might  even  then  have  lost  the  drift,  for  whilst 
men  and  horses  were  vainly  trying  to  quench 
the  all-devouring  thirst  of  the  country,  the 
Boers,  hidden  by  the  sharply  rising  banks, 
were  rapidly  approaching,  and  but  that  he 
dashed  down  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
neck  and  the  actual  loss  of  his  horse,  and 
warned  Captain  Majendie  in  command  to 
line  the  north  bank,  we  should  probably  have 
been  driven  out.  Taking  advantage  of  thick 
cover,  however,  the  attack  was  repulsed,  after 
a   very  hot  half-hour,   during   which  Captain 

Majendie  was  shot  dead,  and  the  passage  was 
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made  good,  a  battery  being  crossed  to  com- 
mand the  plain  on  the  north  bank,  and  a  most 
excellent  start  had  now  been  accomplished. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
crossing  the  Cavalry  Division  and  its  guns 
and  stores,  and  preparing  for  the  next  step 
of  forcing  the  M odder  River. 

I  cannot  forbear  here  from  introducing  a 
personal  anecdote,  for  it  is  of  wide  interest 
as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  little  Field- 
Marshal.  I  had  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  press  control, 
in  having  refused  to  recognise  the  right  of 
the  commandant  at  Orange  River,  to  over- 
ride my  various  permits  granted  by  men  senior 
to  himself,  and  by  pushing  forward  without 
waiting  for  his  confirmation  of  my  right  to  do 
so.  Captain  Kenna,  V.C.,  General  French's 
provost,  had  notified  that  I  must  report 
myself  at  headquarters  this  day,  and  only 
by  his  kindness  had  I  been  able  to  be  present 
at  the  operations,  under  a  solemn  undertaking 

to  report  in  the  Modder  River  Station  camp 
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before  sunrise  next  day.  Having  witnessed 
the  operations,  I  therefore  came  sadly  back 
at  midday,  to  Ramdam,  to  hand  in  my 
permits  to  Captain  Kenna,  and  proceed  on 
the  further  twenty-five  miles  to  Modder  River 
Camp.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  Ramdam 
occupied  by  the  Field-Marshal's  staff,  and, 
finding  out  Lord  Stanley,  I  received  a  severe 
reprimand  for  disregarding  any  military  orders, 
notwithstanding  that  they  might  appear  at 
variance  with  some  previously  issued,  and  was 
told  I  could  not  continue  with  French's  Division. 
I  refused  to  remain  with  any  other,  and  was  re- 
commended to  see  King- Hall — the  officer  in 
command  at  Orange  River — and  get  the  matter 
put  right,  when  I  could  apply  for  a  new  permit. 
It  was  only  after  I  had  retired  from  this 
most  unsatisfactory  interview  that  I  recollected 
that  there  as  yet  could  be  no  news  of  the  day's 
operations  at  Headquarters.  I  therefore  again 
sought  Lord  Stanley,  and,  remarking  that  my 
being  under  a  cloud  need  not  deprive  him  of  the 

earliest  news,  tendered  my  note-book.     Very 
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shortly  after  he  came  with  Colonel  Henderson 
to  obtain  as  many  details  as  I  could  give,  and 
this  led  to  my  being  introduced  to  Lord 
Roberts,  who,  having  extracted  the  last 
atom  of  information,  asked  what  I  was  doing. 
This  is  what  ensued. 

**  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  sort  of  prisoner,  sir." 

''What  for?" 

Then  I  explained. 

*'  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  " 

*'  To  Modder  River." 

"  Modder  River !     What  Modder  River  ?  " 

"  Modder  River  Camp." 

''Now?" 

'♦Yes." 

"What,  after  being  in  the  saddle  since 
midnight  and  through  an  engagement  ?  Why 
are  you  in  such  haste  ?  " 

"  Because,    as   the   price   of   being    present 

at   to-day's   fight,    I    gave    Captain    Kenna   a 

promise  to  be  at  Modder  River  Camp  before 

sunrise  to-morrow." 
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*'  Umph  !  "  Then  turning  to  Lord  Stanley  : 
"What  can  we  do  for  him;  he  has  brought 
us  some  very  good  news  ?  " 

Stanley  replied,  ''  I  think  we  might  give 
him  seventy-two  hours  to  collect  his  kit";  thus 
giving  an  excellent  tip  of  what  was  to  be 
expected,  as  well  as  one  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  interview. 

"  Kit !     Where  is  your  kit  ?  " 

**  At  the  front,  sir." 

**  What  did  you  leave  your  kit  at  the  front 
for?" 

"  Because  I  hoped  to  get  back  there  to 
rejoin  it." 

**  Oh,  let  him  go,  Stanley  !  " 

And  I  rejoined  the  Cavalry  Division  before 
midnight  ;  and  carried  with  me  a  memory 
that  will  be  cherished  through  my  life,  and 
an  understanding  why  this  bright-faced  little 
veteran  is  the  darling  of  his  soldiers,  who 
repose  a  trust  in  his  military  knowledge,  based 
upon  his  knowledge  of,  and  thought  for,  his 
men. 
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A    BRILLIANT    DASH 

The    confusion    of   the    previous    afternoon, 

when    ammunition     columns    were    tumbling 

over  food  convoys,  and   batteries    over  both, 

in  the  effort  to  get  to  the  north  bank  of  the 

Riet    River,    had    dropped    into    the    ordered 

chaos  of  the  passage  of  a  difficult  river  long 

before   nightfall,    and    only    for    a   few   hours 

was   there   any   cessation   of   movement,    and 

at  the  streak  of  day  the  Cavalry  Division  was 

chafing   to    be    *Met    go."     Before    the    word 

was   given,   however,   the    Field-Marshal    and 

his  staff  had  visited  and  inspected  the  troops, 

given    the    latest    development    of  his   plans, 

and  returned  to  watch  the   infantry   advance 

in  support. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  8  a.m.   French  set 
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his  troops  in  motion.  We  well  knew  that 
an  arduous  and  even  desperate  duty  lay 
before  us  ;  the  march  to  the  Modder  River, 
distant  some  twenty -four  miles,  was  over  a 
country  absolutely  without  water,  save  at  a 
single  well  about  half-way,  where  the  supply 
was  wholly  inadequate  for  the  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  horses  and  mules,  and  was  to 
be  left  untouched. 

It  was  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  hottest  day  of  the  hot  season ;  the  enemy 
were  mustering  to  oppose  our  advance,  and 
we  should  strike  the  Modder  River  at  Rand- 
heuvel  Drift,  only  thirteen  miles  distant  from 
Cronje's  camp  at  Magersfontein.  There  was 
a  tolerable  certainty,  therefore,  that  we  should 
have  a  stout  resistance  offered  to  our  approach 
to  the  river. 

Hardly  had  the  advance  begun  than  fighting 
opened  on  our  left  flank  ;  but  though  the  enemy 
was  in  some  strength,  our  march  continued 
unimpeded.  Every  half-hour  or  so  a  Maxim 
opened  in  support  of  the  advanced  patrol,  which 
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was  keeping  up  a  pretty  constant  exchange 
of  fire  ;  but  the  enemy  was  constantly  falling 
back  to  avoid  being  enfolded  by  our  centre 
and  right  swinging  round  on  him.  Already 
the  day  had  grown  red-hot  ;  the  ground, 
sparsely  covered  by  the  scanty  karoo  herb- 
age, was  so  hot,  that  we  found  ourselves 
shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other  in  the 
frequent  halts,  to  ease  our  burning  feet.  The 
thought  of  what  the  poor  animals  must  be 
suffering  was  accentuated  by  the  all  too 
frequent  sight  of  a  gun-horse  dropping  in 
his  traces  as  though  he  had  been  shot,  or 
a  troop-horse  pitching  headlong  and  helpless. 
It  was  a  heart-breaking  spectacle,  and  our  own 
burning  thirst  and  suffering  quickened  our 
sympathies  with  the  dumb  animals. 

As  the  day  wore  on  we  became  certain  of 
one  thing,  viz.,  that  no  army  that  the  Boers 
could  put  into  the  field  would  hold  our  men 
back  from  the  river;  nothing  short  of  utter 
annihilation  would  accomplish  that. 

By  this   time    the    enemy   with   whom    we 
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had  been  engaged  were  completely  over- 
lapped ;  they  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
a  squadron  of  the  i6th  Lancers  which 
visited  a  deserted  farm  on  our  left  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  water,  but  failed  lament- 
ably. It  was  surprising  to  find  the  farms, 
lying  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  al- 
ready not  only  deserted,  but  almost  stripped 
of  portable  valuables  ;  and  it  was  much  later 
that  we  heard  how  the  Transvaal  burghers, 
who  had  come  south  to  repel  the  British, 
had  levied  toll  of  stock  and  chattels  upon 
the  unhappy  Free  Stater  who  had  rushed 
into  the  Transvaal  quarrel,  not  only  to  take 
all  the  ordinary  risks  of  war,  but  even  to 
be  robbed  and  pilfered  by  his  allies.  About 
4  P.M.  there  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the 
plain  we  had  now  entered  a  fringe  of  trees 
which  marked  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  day  had  fallen  cool  from  the  gathering 
of  a  thunderstorm,  which  seemed  to  burst  all 
round,  but  not  overhead.  Then  came  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  day ;  even  the  weary 
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horses  were  no  longer  tired,  but  advanced 
with  a  dash  and  resolution  which,  though 
it  left  the  guns  toiling  far  in  the  rear,  ob- 
viated the  need  for  them  by  taking  the 
enemy  so  utterly  by  surprise  that  resistance 
was  overpowered  before  it  had  time  to 
gather. 

It  is  pretty  certain  the  last  half-hour  of 
that  toilsome  march  was  not  "  by  the  book," 
but  the  effort  to  check  the  advance  and  let 
the  guns  get  up  was  always  modified  by  the 
knowledge  of  how  distracting  it  was  to  the 
Boer  to  find  himself  in  the  face  of  a  rapid 
enveloping  attack.  So  the  squadrons  dashed 
on,  and  the  centre  was  under  cover  of  a 
detached  house  with  a  splendid  water  supply 
almost  before  the  Boer  camp  was  awake  to 
its  danger.  The  12th  Lancers,  supported 
by  a  battalion  of  Mounted  Infantry,  dashed 
through  the  drift  under  a  dropping  fire,  with 
but  few  casualties,  and,  leaving  the  camp  to 
the  good  care  of  the  main  body,  successfully 
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pursued,  captured,  and  brought  back  a  number 
of  waggons  containing  most  welcome  stores, 
chiefly  of  forage.  The  right,  under  Broad- 
wood,  had  dislodged  a  Boer  outpost,  and 
pursued  it  to  the  river  on  our  right,  and  the 
day  was  crowned  with  a  great  success.  The 
Boer  camp  was  in  our  hands,  with  all  its 
stores,  tents,  and  appurtenances,  a  good  many 
waggons,  and  the  oxen  of  the  waggons  cap- 
tured by  Lord  Airlie.  The  ovens  were  full 
of  fresh  bread,  smoking  hot,  and  there  was 
even  a  considerable  supply  of  luscious  fresh 
fruit,  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes.  We  began 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  stories  of  an 
imperfectly  organised  Boer  commissariat  which 
had  prevailed  so  early  as  December  had  very 
small  foundation  in  fact. 

This  brilliant  dash  had  established  the 
Cavalry  Division  within  twenty  miles  of  Kim- 
berley,  practically  without  casualties,  and  be- 
tween Cronje  and  his  base. 

It  is  true  that,  but  for  the  supplies  in  the 
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Boer  camp,  we  were  without  fodder  for  the 
horses  and  mules ;  but  the  river  banks  pro- 
vided some  scanty  pasturage  for  the  mules, 
and  the  captured  Boer  stores  afforded  a 
day's  feed  for  the  horses.  Still  it  was 
obvious  we  could  not  move  till  our  supplies 
came  up. 

Patrols  scoured  the  country  round  at  day- 
light, and  reported  it  fairly  clear  of  the 
enemy,  and  no  large  bodies  about ;  never- 
theless, the  camp  sustained  a  vigorous 
cannonading  in  lieu  of  breakfast,  and  only 
after  a  prolonged  artillery  duel  did  Major 
Burton's  battery  succeed  in  driving  off  the 
Boer  guns,  after  having  twice  dismounted  one 
of  them.  Although  the  Boer  shells  had  been 
well  directed  and  burst  admirably,  we  escaped 
marvellously  without  loss,  except  that  some 
horses  and  mules  were  knocked  over.  This 
was  serious  enough,  seeing  that  the  effects 
of  the  heavy  work  already  accomplished, 
particularly  the  frightful   march   of  the   13th, 
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A   Brilliant  Dash 

had  exacted  a  terrible  toll.  Forty  to  sixty 
horses  from  a  regiment ;  in  some  cases  all 
but  two  or  three  of  the  horses  of  a  battery 
had  to  be  temporarily  condemned,  and  the 
conditions  were  not  improving,  neither  was 
the  task  growing  less  arduous. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

THE    RELIEF   OF    KIMBERLEY 

During  the  night  of  February  14  the  convoy 
had  come  in,  and  Tucker's  Infantry  Division, 
after  a  magnificent  bit  of  marching  over  the 
same  waterless  waste  the  cavalry  had  crossed, 
arrived  with  it,  making  good  the  line  of  our 
advance,  and  enabling  the  Cavalry  Division 
to  go  forward  once  more  with  full  nosebags 
and  replenished  wallets. 

We  moved  on  at  9.45,  taking  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  had  not  proceeded  an 
hour  before  we  found  ourselves  in  face  of  a 
strong  Boer  force.  The  Boer  centre  rested 
on  a  lofty  and  thickly-bushed  square  kopje, 
his  left  resting  on  the  river  and  strongly 
posted  in  broken  and  wooded  ground  extend- 
ing from  his  centre  to  the  river  banks  ;  his 
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right  was  projected  into  the  plain,  holding 
an  advanced  ridge  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  position,  and  overlapping  the  British 
left.  Three  guns  (Krupps)  were  posted  along 
this  ridge. 

A  heavy  rifle  fire  pushed  back  our  patrol 
only  after  our  main  advance  was  distant  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  Boer  main  position, 
the  Boers  having  waited  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence until  we  were  well  into  the  jaws  of 
the  trap  ;  rifle  bullets  were  kicking  up  the 
dust  pretty  sharply  amongst  us,  when  two 
batteries,  T  and  U,  drew  out  and  unlimbered, 
opening  a  smart  fire  on  the  main  kopje.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  Boer  guns  on  the  ridge 
to  open,  which  they  did  with  great  precision 
on  our  two  batteries,  inflicting  serious  loss 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  sending  an  occasional 
shell  into  the  somewhat  closely  packed  squad- 
rons, though  happily  inflicting  little  loss 
there. 

Meanwhile    two    Naval     12-pounders    were 

struggling  over  some  fearfully  rough  country 
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to  take  a  hand  in  the  deal,  but  in  doing  so 
smashed  the  carriages  of  both  guns  ;  not  to  be 
denied,  however,  the  gun  crews  man-handled 
their  guns  to  the  top  of  the  intervening  ridge, 
opening  on  the  Boer  guns  with  great  effect, 
and  the  guns  from  the  two  horse-batteries  join- 
ing in  the  fire  on  the  same  mark,  the  fire  from 
the  Boer  guns  were  quickly  reduced.  The 
advanced  ridge  thus  held  by  the  Boers  was 
connected  with  their  main  position  by  a  '*  nek," 
some  looo  yards  long,  sloping  gradually  to 
the  plain  we  occupied,  and  quite  practicable 
for  horses  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  No  recon- 
naissance of  the  ground  had,  of  course,  been 
possible,  but  having  got  the  guns  under  con- 
trol, French  perceived  his  opportunity,  and 
gave  the  word  to  gallop  through  this  break 
in  the  enemy's  position,  cut  his  forces  in 
two,  and  if  the  gods  favoured  us,  take  his 
guns. 

Then  was  seen  a  spectacle  such  as  no  man 
of  this  generation  had  ever  witnessed,  or  will 

probably    ever    witness     again  —  some    3000 
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cavalry  charging  a  set  position  defended  by 
guns  and  strongly  held  by  concealed  rifle- 
men. Led  by  the  i6th,  who  had  been  in 
advance,  and  who  inclined  sharply  to  their 
left,  the  9th  taking  ground  to  their  right,  and 
forming  the  first  line,  then  came  the  Second 
Brigade — the  Households,  loth  Hussars,  and 
1 2th  Lancers,  whilst  Porter's  Brigade — the 
Carabineers,  Greys,  and  6th  Inniskillings,  and 
Australians  formed  the  third  line,  with  the 
Rimington  Guides  and  Mounted  Infantry 
thrown  in.  The  onset  was  made  at  a  hand- 
gallop,  and  the  Boers,  with  their  usual  quick- 
ness of  perception,  didn't  wait  with  their  guns 
for  the  issue,  but  were  off  with  them  like  a 
shot.  It  is  the  fashion  to  express  admiration 
of  the  skill  with  which  the  Boers  withdraw 
their  guns,  and  perhaps,  with  a  limited  supply 
and  no  means  of  supplementing  it,  the  policy 
may  be  a  right  one,  but  not  by  such  uses  are 
great  triumphs  won.  One  held  one's  breath, 
expecting  to  see  a  whole  squadron  mowed 
down   by   shrapnel    or   case,    but   though   the 
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rattle  of  the  Mauser  was  continuous,  our  men 
swept  on.  The  dust  rising  under  the  horses' 
feet  was  punctuated  with  little  spits  kicked  up 
by  rifle  bullets,  and  to  the  crackle  of  the 
Mauser  was  added  the  reverberating  thunder 
of  some  12,000  hoofs. 

It  was  a  stirring  moment.  A  squadron 
would  sweep  by,  its  leader,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  cheering  forward  his  men  with  all  the 
characteristic  motions  of  a  huntsman  lifting 
his  hounds.  Presently  the  whole  scene 
wrapped  itself  in  a  circling  coil  of  dust,  and 
though  the  hiss  of  rifle  bullets  seemed  inces- 
sant, like  the  effect  of  the  archbishop  s  curse, 
**  nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse." 

But  now  as  the  connecting  ridge  was  ap- 
proached the  firing,  instead  of  redoubling 
itself,  began  to  die  out.  Only  on  the  left, 
whither  the  i6th  had  directed  their  charge, 
on  the  advanced  ridge  itself  where  the  Boer 
guns  had  been,  did  it  still  continue  ;  the  three 
Boer  guns  had  gone  instantly  as  our  Lancers 

began  to  gallop,  but  a  body  of  Boer  riflemen, 
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rushing  to  their  horses,  which  had  been  hidden 
in  a  depression  of  the  hills,  found  that  a  lucky 
shell  from  our  guns  had  killed  some  forty  out- 
right ;  their  riders  therefore,  reduced  to  the 
primitive  means  of  locomotion  known  as 
Shanks'  pony,  continued  to  fight  the  ridge 
against  the  advancing  Lancers.  Lieutenant 
Hesketh,  leading  a  half  squadron,  was  shot, 
with  two  of  his  men,  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  Boers,  who,  having  then  emptied  their 
magazines,  promptly  put  up  a  white  flag,  but 
our  men  were  too  close  for  this  to  avail.  The 
Boer  main  position,  though  evacuated  more 
promptly,  was  in  such  difficult  ground  that 
their  forces  had  by  no  means  cleared  it  when 
our  squadrons  swept  over  the  nek,  and  our 
men  galloped  into  the  flying  burghers,  who 
jettisoned  everything  they  could  cast  away  in 
the  effort  to  escape,  carrying  off,  nevertheless, 
a  few  ugly  wounds. 

We  ascertained  subsequently  that  the  Boer 
right  wing,  cut  off  in  this  fashion  from  the 
main    body,   retired   precipitately   on   Cronje's 
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camp  at  Magersfontein,  spreading  dismay  and 
confusion  among  them,  and  exhibiting  their 
lance  thrusts  and  sabre  cuts  in  proof  of  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  British  attack,  thus 
establishing  the  panic  which  broke  up  Cronje's 
Magersfontein  laager  that  same  night.  There 
was  no  show  of  resistance  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  but  whenever  we  came  to  an  eminence,  far 
in  the  distance  we  could  see  a  rapidly  retreating 
little  cloud  of  dust  in  almost  every  direction. 

This  little  engagement,  a  mere  affair  of  out- 
posts as  it  seems,  measured  either  by  its  dura- 
tion, the  amount  of  resistance,  or  the  butcher's 
bill,  was  nevertheless  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
war.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  ddbdcle 
which  relieved  our  three  beleaguered  garrisons, 
and  settled  us  in  Bloemfontein. 

After  a  long  halt  at  a  farm,  with  two  excel- 
lent wells  for  watering,  the  advance  on  Kim- 
berly  was  resumed,  and  about  3  p.m.  we  topped 
a  ridge  commanding  a  view  of  the  distant  town. 
The   sight  was   a   curious   one ;    the   town    is 

rather  an  agglomeration  of  debris  heaps  and 
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tall  iron  chimneys,  as  seen  from  the  distance, 
with  however  a  grateful  show  of  real  trees, 
not  the  Noah's  Ark  trees  of  the  South  African 
veldt. 

The  bombardment  was  still  continuing  with 
apparently  unabated  vigour,  but  as  we  sat  in 
our  saddles  waiting  for  the  final  dispositions  in 
which  the  Boer  battle  array  was  to  be  actually 
assailed,  point  after  point  of  the  Boer  lines 
sank  into  silence.  The  next  hour  seemed  of 
an  endless  tedium,  and  before  it  had  sped  we 
felt  that  even  our  clothes  had  taken  fire  in  the 
burning  heat,  whilst  we  experienced  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  cat  on  hot  bricks  if  we  dismounted 
to  ease  our  mounts.  Doubtless  the  impatience 
for  a  long  delayed  event  is  accountable  in 
some  degree  for  these  sensations  of  a  great 
discomfort. 

Convinced   that    our   immediate    front   was 

clear  of  the  enemy,  at  a  few  minutes  to  four 

Lieut. -Col.    Patterson,    the   veteran    volunteer 

of  Australia   and    the    author,    rode    into   the 

town.      At  the  Beaconsfield  barrier  two  lieu- 
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tenants  of  the  Town  Guard  dashed  out  of 
their  trenches  to  welcome  the  first  outsiders 
who  had  ridden  into  Kimberley  for  four  months. 
From  them  we  learned  with  what  sinking 
hearts  the  gallant  defenders  had  first  caught 
sight  of  the  Relieving  Force.  Without  a  notion 
that  the  Boer  cordon  had  been  broken,  they 
viewed  the  Cavalry  Division  as  it  first  came 
into  sight  as  an  overwhelming  reinforcement 
to  the  enemy,  beneath  which  their  defences 
must  be  swept  away. 

Proceeding  on  into  the  town  we  met  Colonel 
Kekewich,  its  gallant  defender,  coming  out 
with  his  staff  to  receive  General  French,  who, 
however,  had  become  sharply  engaged  with  the 
Boer  rear  covering  the  evacuation  of  their 
works  at  Fort  Susannah. 

The  welcome  of  Kimberley  to  its  relievers 

was  equal  to  its  unexpectedness.     A  stubborn 

defence    under    almost   impossible    conditions 

had  been  maintained.     Despite  some  divisions 

of  council  caused  by  the  imperium  in  imperio 

of  a  huge  and  all-powerful  corporation  like  De 
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Beers,  and  the  masterful  personality  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  the  very  utmost  had  been  made  of 
the  town's  resources  ;  the  ridiculously  inade- 
quate Imperial  garrison  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  resources  of  the  great  Company  and  the 
gallant  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  The  artillery, 
which  was  perhaps  powerful  enough,  if  one  of 
its  projectiles  hit  a  Boer,  to  occasion  a  severe 
headache,  was  reinforced  by  one  really  power- 
ful gun,  which  was  actually  made  in  the  town 
during  the  siege,  and  which  for  two  days  quite 
dominated  the  besieging  guns,  but  was  then  in 
its  turn  wholly  outranged  by  a  gun  delivering 
a  shot  of  no  lbs.,  with  which  the  habitable 
part  of  the  town  was  heavily  bombarded,  the 
Boers  naively  saying,  **  Oh  no  !  we  don't  bom- 
bard the  earthworks,  we  should  not  hurt  any- 
body there,  but  by  shelling  the  town  we  shall 
kill  or  wound  so  many  people,  the  inhabitants 
will  insist  on  a  surrender."  Curiously  enough 
a  shell  from  this  big  gun  killed  Mr.  Labram, 
the  builder  of  the  English  gun,  "  Long  Cecil." 

De  Beers  again  came  to  the  Commandant's 
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relief,  by  arranging  to  place,  and  actually 
placing,  between  three  and  four  thousand 
women  and  children  below  ground  in  one  of 
its  mines,  out  of  reach  of  shells,  and  to  the 
De  Beers  had  been  due  the  overcoming  of 
the  water  difficulty,  when  the  Vaal  River 
supply  had  been  cut  by  the  enemy.  Well 
might  the  utmost  resources  of  this  most  power- 
ful company  be  made  available,  since  to  its 
existence  alone  was  due  the  necessity  for^  de- 
fending Kimberley. 
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CRONJE     BEATEN     BACK 

Quick  to  recognise  the  moment  for  with- 
drawal, the  Boer  **  Long  Tom"  had  fired  a 
round  into  the  town  late  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  had  immediately  been  limbered  up 
and  retired  towards  Warrenton,  a  direction 
followed  by  about  one-third  of  their  forces, 
the  remainder  accompanying  Cronje.  To 
deal  first  with  the  smaller  body  retiring 
north,  the  garrison  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  retard  the  Boer  guns  on  the 
evening  of  15th,  but  the  Boers,  by  leaving 
a  strong  rearguard  with  one  i2j-inch  at 
Dronfield,  neutralised  this  move,  and,  more- 
over, offered  a  very  stubborn  resistance  to 
French  on  the  following  day,  when,  moving 
out    before    daylight    to    the    north-east,    he 
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swept  round,  encountering  sharp  resistance 
at  Macfarlanes.  This  he  overcame  after 
some  loss,  and  enveloped  the  Dronfield 
laager,  but  the  enemy  clinging  on  des- 
perately, he  withheld  an  attack,  considering 
the  position  untenable,  which  its  occupation 
by  a  detachment  of  Cape  Police  and  capture 
of  the  single  gun  at  daylight  next  morning 
proved  an  accurate  forecast.  The  Boers 
suffered  heavily  in  defending  this  hill. 

Meantime  Cronje,  whose  camp  had  been 
filled  with  alarm  on  Thursday  forenoon  by 
the  wounded  fugitives  from  French's  fight 
near  Randheuvel  Drift,  had  commenced  his 
retreat  the  same  night.  The  siege  was  raised, 
and  there  was  no  object  in  waiting  to  give 
battle  on  the  old  ground,  whilst  it  was  im- 
perative to  cover  Bloemfontein  as  promptly 
as  possible.  With  very  sound  judgment, 
therefore,  Cronje  decided  upon  a  line  of 
retreat  in  rear  of  French,  and  ahead  of 
Tucker's     Division     of      Infantry.       Happily 

Tucker's  scouts,  finding  this  movement  across 
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his  front  during  Thursday  night,  enabled 
him  to  throw  his  division  on  Cronje  before 
he  had  slipped  through,  and  an  obstinate 
running  fight  was  maintained  all  day.  The 
Boers  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  heart 
to  stand ;  indeed  the  reverse  was  the  case ; 
but  although  they  were  completely  disheart- 
ened by  the  sudden  turn  of  events,  they  still 
fought  stubbornly  every  foot  of  ground, 
pushing  on  their  convoy  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

French,  coming  in  from  Dronfield  about 
5  P.M.  on  the  i6th,  received  a  message  from 
headquarters  detailing  the  position,  and 
begging  that  he  would  intercept  the 
Boers  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Koodoosrand,  distant  about  thirty  miles  south- 
east from  Kimberley. 

Moving  out  at  midnight  on  February  i6 
with  three  regiments — the  Household  Cavalry, 
loth  Hussars,  and  12th  Lancers,  and  two 
batteries,  and  a  squadron  of  Rimington's 
Guides — French,  with  exhausted  horses  inade- 
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quately  supplied,  began,  on  a  few  hours' 
notice,  a  movement  which  would  have  been 
a  formidable  one  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions.  Directing  that  the  Carabineers  (6th 
Dragoons),  escorting  the  company  of  mounted 
sappers,  should  follow  in  support  four  hours  later, 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  division  was  to 
move  as  soon  and  as  quickly  after  as  possible, 
French  with  his  staff  pushed  on  two  hours 
after  the  column  had  left,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  thrust  in  between  Cronje  and 
Bloemfontein  at  all  hazards,  and,  putting 
himself  at  its  head  immediately  it  was  over- 
taken, he  pushed  forward  very  rapidly,  head- 
ing direct  for  Koodoosrand  Drift.  At  a  few 
minutes  to  5  a.m.  the  advance  patrol  sent  in 
word  that  the  Boer  army  in  strength  was 
slowly  crossing  at  Wolvenkraal  Drift,  whilst 
the  river  banks  were  held  by  it  in  considerable 
force  from  Paardeberg,  about  three  miles 
westward  of  Wolvenkraal  to  Koodoosrand, 
three  miles  eastward. 

The  Boer  attention  was  centred  upon  two 
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points,  the  crossing  the  M odder  River  to 
the  south  bank,  commanding  the  roads 
to  Bloemfontein,  and  the  rear,  whence  they 
expected  a  renewed  attack  at  any  moment 
from  our  pursuing  infantry.  French's  advance 
from  an  unexpected  direction  had,  therefore, 
been  absolutely  unobserved  until  he  was  about 
as  far  from  a  ridge  of  gentle  hills  commanding 
the  river  valley  as  was  the  main  Boer  camp. 
Some  shells  were  thrown  at  them  when  we 
descended  into  the  plain,  about  9  a.m.,  which 
they  replied  to,  and  then  ensued  a  race  for 
the  ridge  between  the  loth  Hussars  and  a 
strong  body  of  Boers.  Fortunately  the  Boer 
ponies  were  not  very  fresh,  and  they  had  to 
ascend  the  slope,  else  the  exhausted  horses 
of  the  loth  could  never  have  landed  their 
riders  narrow  winners,  as  they  just  managed 
to  do,  and  the  Boers  sheered  off  to  an  ac- 
companiment of  carbine  bullets,  sustaining, 
however,  very  trifling  loss. 

French  hurried   up    his  guns,  threw   round 
his   left  (the    12th    Lancers),    and    developed 
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an  attack  with  all  the  audacity  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  legion  instead  of  a  mere  cohort, 
completely  deceiving  the  Boers,  who,  recog- 
nising that  they  were  once  more  in  face  of 
the  redoubtable  cavalry  leader,  had  no  curiosity 
to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  his  command, 
but  redoubled  their  efforts  to  cross  the  river, 
a  difficult  task  unmolested,  but  now  suddenly 
grown  impossible.  The  excessive  mortality 
amongst  the  Boer  horses  in  the  previous 
day's  battle  had  reduced  many  of  the  Boers 
to  the  mobility  of  infantry ;  their  transport 
was  hampered  for  the  same  reason,  and  to 
these  causes  are  to  be  attributed  their  apparent 
inertia,  which  opposed  no  stout  resistance  to 
French's  advance,  and  the  resolution  to  defend 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  which  set 
them  (though  we  did  not  then  know  it)  to 
convert  the  much  honeycombed  banks  of 
the  river  into  a  veritable   Plevna. 

The  1 2th  had  by  this  time  seized  the 
drift,  and  crossed  the  river  at  Koodoosrand 
in   the   most   gallant    way,    but    were    forced 
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back  to  the  north  bank,  to  which  they  clung 
tenaciously.  The  interception  being  thus 
accomplished,  and  French's  supports  having 
come  up,  he  moved  his  main  strength  to  his 
left  front,  leaving  the  ridge  of  hills  overlooking 
the  Boer  laager  strongly  held. 

But  what  had  become  of  the  Infantry 
Division,  of  whom  his  latest  news  only  a 
few  hours  previously  was  that  they  were 
heavily  engaged  with  Cronje?  Here  was 
Cronje  sitting  at  his  feet  like  an  old  boar, 
with  bared  tusks  and  rather  bloody  sides, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  Infantry  Division, 
nor  was  there  an  echo  in  the  clear  air  of 
any  battle  proceeding  elsewhere  to  account 
for  its  absence.  Nevertheless,  it  hadn't  been 
"eaten  up."  General  Tucker  had  been 
detailed  to  make  a  detour  to  the  south,  and 
strike  in  again  to  the  river  by  Osfontein ; 
and  Kelly-Kenny  and  Macdonald's  Brigade 
were  held  back,  no  doubt,  to  give  Tucker 
sufficient  time  to  execute  his  movement ;  at 
any  rate  it  was   not  till  past  eleven  that  the 
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first  gun  was  heard  away  to  the  westward, 
betokening  that  the  Infantry  Division  had 
come  up.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  but  for  the  interposition  of  French,  Cronje 
would  have  made  good  his  well-planned  re- 
tirement on  Bloemfontein,  as  but  six  miles 
to  the  eastward  he  would  have  received  an 
accession  of  strength  from  De  Wet,  and  would 
have  been  on  ground  already  being  hastily 
prepared  by  the  Boers  for  resistance.  As 
the  infantry  came  into  action  the  Boer  forces 
slowly  contracted  on  the  main  laager,  fighting 
stubbornly;  the  ridge  won  by  the  loth  in 
the  morning  was  occupied  by  the  Welsh 
Fusiliers  and  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light 
Infantry,  the  arch  of  the  ridge  being  taken 
up  by  artillery,  including  the  4.7  guns  and 
i2-pounders  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  and 
being  known  thenceforth  as  Artillery  Hill. 

Cronje's  position  was  now  a  hopeless  one, 
surrounded  by  an  army  flushed  with  success 
and  at  least  three  times  as  numerous  as 
his  own,  his  men  tired,  dispirited,  footsore — 
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it  takes  very  little  walking  to  make  a  Boer 
footsore — his  camp  commanded  by  artillery 
from  every  direction,  his  own  stores  both  of 
food  and  ammunition  inadequate ;  yet  the 
stubborn  old  warrior  (for  despite  the  obloquy 
which  justly  surrounds  his  name,  he  is  a 
gallant  soldier)  determined  to  fight  it  out  to 
the  bitter  end. 

Looking  at  his  position  from  outside,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  Lord  Kitchener,  who  had 
come  up  late  on  Friday  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Infantry  Division,  determined 
to  carry  the  position  by  assault  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  enemy  having  been  pushed 
back  into  it  only  the  previous  day. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  had  the  attack 
been  delivered  from  one  direction  only  it 
would  have  succeeded,  gallantly  as  the  Boers 
fought ;  but  on  so  circumscribed  an  area,  the 
enemy  on  a  level,  actually  below  the  feet  of 
the  attacking  force,  in  these  days  of  long- 
range  rifles,  an  assault  from  three  sides  at 
once   carries   with    it    the   seeds   of   its   own 
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failure ;  so  it  happened  that  that  fatal  Sunday 
cost  us  more  in  casualties  than  any  single 
engagement  of  the  war,  except  Spion  Kop ; 
and  when  we  hauled  off  in  the  afternoon 
we  had  won  absolutely  nothing,  but  were 
seriously  crippled  with  wounds,  mostly  self- 
inflicted. 

Lord  Roberts  himself  arrived  on  the  field 
during  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  laid 
himself  out  for  a  conquest  of  pressure 
instead  of  assault.  During  the  following 
days,  therefore,  Cronje's  camp  was  assiduously 
bombarded  during  the  day  and  closely 
guarded  at  night ;  his  waggons  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  our  howitzers  on  Sunday, 
and  only  during  an  armistice  arranged  for 
Tuesday,  to  pick  up  his  dead,  was  the  fire 
extinguished. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

DE   WET    FAILS    TO    SAVE    CRONJE 

These  operations,  naturally,  had  been  viewed 
with  increasing  alarm  at  Pretoria,  and  instead 
of  ordering  an  immediate  assault  upon  Lady- 
smith,  men  had  been  recalled  from  Joubert's 
command  to  defend  Bloemfontein.  The  only 
real  defence  of  Bloemfontein  was  to  capture 
Ladysmith. 

On  the  2 1  St,  the  commandos  were  so  near 
that  it  became  necessary  to  operate  against 
De  Wet,  and  recover  Kitchener  Hill,  which, 
by  some  extraordinary  oversight,  had  been 
abandoned,  although  it  commanded  the  main 
drift  over  the  Modder  River;  and  the 
previous  day  the  Boers  had  boldly  surprised 
and    captured    a    strong    patrol    of    Roberts' 

Horse    at    Osfontein,    itself   so   close   to   the 
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scene  of  operations  that  it  subsequently  was 
made  headquarters.  Accordingly,  French 
moved  round  part  of  his  division  —  the 
brigade  commands  were  for  the  time  broken 
up  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  —  in 
the  rear  of  Artillery  Hill,  crossed  the  river 
at  Paardeberg,  and  with  the  loth  and  12th  and 
Household  Cavalry,  and  two  R.H.A.  batteries, 
cleared  Kitchener's  Hill,  after  a  resistance 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  value  of 
the  position  and  the  number  of  Boers 
holding   it. 

The  previous  day  the  enemy  had  captured 
three  carts  containing  various  stores,  and 
these  they  made  a  great  effort  to  get  away, 
having  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  im- 
portance. They  were  pursued  in  the  doubt- 
ful light  of  early  morning,  under  the  belief 
they  were  light  guns,  but  only  one  was 
overtaken,  and  whilst  the  pursuers  were 
halted  to  discover  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  capture,  a  large  body  of  Boers  suddenly 

swept   round   a   kopje,    apparently  under   the 
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belief  they  had  us  on  the  hip,  and  could 
gallop  over  our  men  caught  unawares.  They 
were  ignorant,  it  appeared,  that  a  battery 
had  been  accompanying  the  chase,  which, 
quickly  unlimbering,  poured  in,  at  a  range 
of  about  800  yards,  such  a  deadly  fire  of 
case  shot  as  speedily  altered  their  intentions, 
inflicting  a  loss  of  about  eighty  killed  and 
wounded,  and  leaving  fifty  prisoners  in  our 
hands. 

A  part  of  the  commando  forced  back  at- 
tempted to  pass  up  the  river  valley  in  French's 
rear ;  Gordon  with  the  3rd  Brigade  was,  how- 
ever, covering  French's  left  flank,  and  this 
body  came  under  range  of  his  guns,  and  though 
he  failed  in  an  effort  to  reach  them  by  crossing 
the  1 6th  Lancers  in  pursuit,  they  still  suffered 
severely. 

On  23rd,  Boer  reinforcements  began  to  arrive 

from  Natal,  and  a  body  of  Zarps,  about  200 

strong,  who  had  fought  on  that  side  with  great 

distinction,    attempted    to    seize    two    kopjes 

slightly  isolated  from  our  position,  but  were  re- 
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pulsed  after  a  sharp  encounter  from  that  nearest 
our  lines.  Retiring  from  that  attack,  they  pro- 
posed to  occupy  the  more  distant  kopje,  which 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  encounter,  and  which 
they  assumed  therefore  we  did  not  hold ;  a 
company  of  the  Buffs  was  however  stationed 
upon  it,  and  had  watched  the  course  of  the 
fight,  and  though  aware  of  the  approach  of  the 
discomfited  Zarps  made  no  sign,  but  allowed 
them  to  come  on  to  point-blank  range  and  then 
opened  a  deadly  fire  which  completed  their  dis- 
comfiture ;  eighty-four  men  immediately  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  as  the  remainder  had 
all  been  either  wounded  or  killed,  the  com- 
mando was  entirely  destroyed. 

These  two  days'  work  put  an  absolute  end 
to  the  efforts  from  outside  to  relieve  Cronje, 
and  though  there  was  further  unimportant 
fighting  whilst  the  leaguer  continued,  it  was 
entirely  of  our  seeking. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th,  about  9  p.m.,   a 

most    furious    musketry   fire    broke   out   from 

Cronje's  camp,  and  for  half-an-hour  there  was 
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a  continuous  roar,  but  if  this  was  intended  to 
cover  an  effort  to  break  out,  the  intention  was 
abandoned. 

On  Monday  evening  Lord  Roberts  directed 
the  Canadians  to  sap  down  from  the  north  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Boer  trenches  that 
covered  that  side  of  the  Boer  camp  and  ran 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
pectation that  this  would  environ  the  Boer 
camp  within  about  500  yards.  About  mid- 
night the  Canadians  moved  down,  and  with  a 
covering  party  advanced  a  few  yards,  before 
the  main  body  set  to  work  throwing  up  a 
trench,  working  undiscovered  till  between  3 
and  4  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  February  27,  when  sud- 
denly a  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  them. 

The  advance  party,  realising  that  cover  must 
be  had,  and  that  it  was  no  more  deadly  to  run 
forward  than  to  run  back,  made  a  dash  for  the 
Boer  lines,  and  as  they  had  actually  got  within 
60  yards  instead  of  600,  they  were  almost 
instantly  tumbling  headlong  into  the  Boer 
trenches,    where   they   established   themselves 
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and  awaited  events,  such  Boers  as  were  un- 
able to  escape  from  these  trenches  either  being 
killed  or  surrendering. 

The  Boers  naturally  connected  this  attack 
with  the  anniversary  of  Majuba  Day,  and 
made  up  their  minds  that  with  daylight  would 
come  a  furious  assault ;  and,  since  their  de- 
fences were  already  in  part  carried,  urged 
upon  Cronje  prompt  surrender,  to  which  after 
much  hesitation  he  agreed.  Of  actual  com- 
batants there  were  2507  Free  Staters  and 
1 141  Transvaalers,  exclusive  of  the  wounded, 
doctors,  and  commissaries.  The  total  number 
surrendering  was  4027. 

There  were  very  few  horses  indeed  alive, 
no  cattle  at  all,  and  120  waggons  unin- 
jured, beside  a  number  partially  burnt  or 
damaged.  The  four  i2j-pounder  Krupps 
were  all  without  breech  pieces,  the  one 
Maxim  was  disabled,  but  the  pom-pom  was 
sound  except  for  the  water-jacket,  which 
was    penetrated    and    rendered    incapable    of 

rapid   firing.     There    were    between   six    and 
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seven  thousand  Mausers  (a  large  quantity 
had  also  been  destroyed  in  the  burning 
waggons)  and  over  a  million  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  moral 
effect  of  this  surrender.  It  was  not  only  that 
a  powerful  force  had  been  hemmed  in  and 
captured  with  all  its  supplies  and  stores,  but 
the  fighting  General,  the  stubborn  and  in- 
vincible Cronje,  had  been  overborne.  Round 
him  had  centred  the  main  romance  to 
the  Boer  mind  of  the  Great  Rebellion ;  he 
had  been  the  leader  in  raising  resistance 
to  the  English ;  and  though  he  had  not 
borne  a  part  in  the  great  battles  of  the 
Natal  frontier,  he  it  was  who  had  captured 
Potchefstroom. 

True,  that  capture  had  some  not  very  credit- 
able features  about  it,  but  that  was  only  an 
evidence  to  the  Boer  mind  of  their  leader's 
'*slimness,"  and  so  reflected  additional  glory 
upon  him,  for  in  this  country  of  inversions  it  is 

better  to  be  **slim"  than  honourable.     Among 
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the  irreconcilables,  therefore,  Cronje  was  a 
greater  name  than  Joubert,  and  the  surrender 
of  Cronje  was  a  far  greater  blow  than  any- 
other  disaster  that  could  have  befallen  the 
Boer  arms. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

ADVANCE  ON    BLOEMFONTEIN 

The  despatch   of  the   4000   prisoners  having 

been  promptly  effected,  the  way  seemed  open 

for   an    immediate    advance    on    the    enemy's 

capital,  and  but  for  the  shortness  of  fodder  for 

horses   and  mules  this   might   have   instantly 

commenced,  but  the  supply  service  had  never 

recovered  the  loss  of  210  waggons  at  Waterval 

a  fortnight  earlier. 

In  passing,   one  may  justly  comment  upon 

the  extraordinary  inadequacy  of  an  escort  of 

one    officer    and    forty-six   men   to   guard   so 

tempting  a  bait  through  a  country  known  to 

be  strongly  held  by  the  enemy,  for  French's 

advance  had  thrust  back  the  Boer  commando 

into  the  hills  lying  between  Jacobsdal  and  the 

Riet  River,  whilst  the  advance  of  Macdonald's 
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Brigade  through  Jacobsdal  from  M odder  River 
Camp  had  prevented  their  retreat  even  had 
they  desired  it.  All  this  was  known,  yet  we 
despatch  a  convoy  worth  half  a  million  of 
money  and  of  inestimable  value  in  the  useful- 
ness of  its  contents,  under  the  enemy's  very 
nose  with  a  ridiculously  insufficient  guard. 

Even  then  so  excellent  a  defence  did  the 
escort  (a  half  company  of  the  Gordons)  make, 
aided,  as  they  most  gallantly  were,  by  all  the 
waggon  conductors,  that  they  held  the  enemy 
at  bay  until  reinforcements  arrived,  but  unfor- 
tunately orders  also  came  that  if  the  convoy 
could  not  be  extricated  it  was  to  be  abandoned, 
and  since  all  the  oxen  had  been  lost  there 
seemed  no  alternative  to  abandonment,  which 
was  accordingly  made. 

The   entire   circumstances  surrounding  this 

transaction   are  of  a  kind  which  warrant   the 

demand    for   the  institution  in  the  army  of  a 

system  of  penalties  for  blunders.     In  the  sister 

service,  if  the  captain  of  a  ship  gets  his  vessel 

aground  he  is  probably  dismissed  the  service  ; 
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but  with  the  army  blunders  of  a  far  more  cul- 
pable kind  pass  without  any  consequences  to 
the  blunderer,  though  the  results  may  be 
terribly  disastrous  and  of  fatal  consequence  to 
others. 

In  this  case  the  movements  of  a  Cavalry 
Division  were  hampered  by  an  easily  preven- 
table loss,  hundreds  of  horses  and  mules  suc- 
cumbed to  the  combination  of  too  much  work 
with  too  little  food,  and  not  only  were  general 
movements  delayed  for  supplies,  but  field  opera- 
tions were  rendered  slower  and  less  effective. 

Errors  are  the  heritage  of  humanity,  and  no 
army,  no  matter  how  successful  its  campaign, 
but  has  suffered  from  a  bad  blunder  at  some 
part  of  it ;  but  without  doubt  the  fact  that 
a  blunderer  goes  unpunished,  even  unrepri- 
manded,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  error. 

Not  till  March  6  was  it  possible  to  move, 

and  even  then  it  was  on  a  very  slender  supply 

of  provender   that   the   advance    commenced. 

That  day  the  Cavalry  Division  moved  back  in 

a   south-westerly  direction   to   Osfontein,    and 
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bivouacked  at  the  farmhouse  there.  At  2.30 
A.M.  the  troops  were  again  on  the  move. 
Striking  away  from  the  river  towards  Petrus- 
burg,  through  which  village  Tucker's  Infantry 
Division  was  to  advance,  whilst  the  cavalry 
were  to  turn  off  to  the  left  as  soon  as  they 
cleared  the  south  end  of  the  Koodoosrand 
Hills  lying  to  the  south  of  the  river,  in  which 
the  Boers  had  been  entrenching  themselves, 
Kelly-Kenny's  Division  was  to  advance  simul- 
taneously straight  up  the  river  valley,  having 
the  main  Boer  position  thus  between  itself  and 
the  cavalry,  whilst  the  Guards  and  the  Highland 
Brigades  moved  parallel  along  the  north  bank, 
driving  the  Boers  out  of  their  positions,  and  cap- 
turing one  gun  which  had  been  rendered  useless 
under  the  heavy  shell-fire  of  the  Naval  Brigade. 
About  6  A.M.  the  cavalry  were  saluted  by 
two  Boer  guns  from  the  western  kopjes  termi- 
nating the  southern  end  of  this  range  of  hills. 
The  Boer  shells  fell  with  great  accuracy,  and 
one  was  impressed  with  the  ever  new  wonder 

of  shells  bursting  amongst  a  group  of  horses 
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and  men  and  everybody  escaping  injury.  We 
slowly  drew  out  of  fire,  but  for  half-an-hour 
shells  had  been  pitching  well  amongst  us,  yet 
there  were  no  casualties.  Then  as  we  turned 
again  towards  the  left,  now  marching  due 
east,  and  having  the  Boer  positions  due  north, 
heavy  rifle  firing  opened,  followed  again  by 
shell-fire.  Keeping  out  of  range  of  rifle  fire 
from  the  entrenchments  the  advance  continued, 
when  at  8.25  a.m.  the  Boers  suddenly  abandoned 
their  advanced  position  and  retired  precipi- 
tately upon  the  river. 

So  far  our  operations  had  been  admirably 
conducted,  whilst  those  of  the  man — De  Wet — 
who  has  since  become  notorious,  were  of  the 
feeblest  kind,  for  he  had  allowed  a  big  turning 
movement  to  develop  itself  under  his  very  nose 
without  offering  any  practical  resistance. 

Shell-fire,  however  good,  is  practically  as 
ineffective  as  the  operations  of  a  successful 
fleet  without  a  land  army  to  co-operate  with  it. 

But  from  this  moment  the  character  of  the 
operations  was   to  change ;  ours  were   to   be 
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marked  by  utter  feebleness,  whilst  De  Wet 
was  to  display  great  skill  and  cleverness. 

French,  for  some  reason  unknown,  was 
quite  "off  his  game,"  whether  it  was  due  to 
over-anxiety  to  enmesh  the  Boer  force,  or 
whether  he  had  positive  instructions,  is  un- 
known, but  he  suddenly  at  this  juncture  con- 
tracted his  enveloping  movement,  doubled  his 
right  in  upon  his  centre  where  the  ground 
emphasised  this  contraction  by  the  closing  in 
of  the  foothills,  and  we  were  all  at  once  in- 
volved in  a  tiresome  constriction.  The  Boers, 
who  up  to  this  point  had  been  rapidly  pushed 
back,  were  now  holding  a  ridge  on  our  right 
front  very  stubbornly,  and  taking  advantage 
of  somebody's  error  in  ordering  a  squadron  of 
the  2nd  Brigade  to  abandon  a  farm  and  garden 
which  we  had  seized  and  which  covered  our 
right ;  none  of  our  forces  replacing  this  squad- 
ron, a  party  of  Boers  pluckily  dashed  into  it 
and  actually  turned  our  right. 

French,  whilst  this  was  happening,  had 
quickly  perceived  the  situation,  and  extricating 
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a  gun  of  P  Battery,  which  had  got  into  diffi- 
culties under  the  rifle  fire  from  this  farm,  which 
cost  us  some  loss,  amongst  others  the  gallant 
David  Keswick  shot  dead,  and  Bailey  badly 
wounded,  both  with  the  reserve  squadron  of  the 
1 2th  close  under  the  farm,  which  they  might  just 
as  easily  have  occupied  when  the  i6th  moved 
on,  he  quickly  put  matters  to  rights,  and  drove 
the  Boers  out  of  the  farm,  freeing  the  gun  of 
P  Battery  ;  then  moving  rapidly  forward  on  his 
interrupted  line  of  advance,  he  made  good  use 
of  an  opportunity  of  shelling  the  Boers  who 
were  steadily  retreating  up  the  river  valley. 
Then  once  more  the  demon  of  miscalculation 
took  possession  of  him,  and  he  repeated  his 
blunder  of  the  morning  with  precisely  similar 
results. 

De  Wet  had  a  heavy  waggon  convoy 
with  him  at  Poplar  Grove,  and  undoubtedly 
the  stubborn  defence  he  had  developed  was 
to  save  this  and  his  guns.  Incidentally,  too, 
Mr.  Kruger  was  that  morning  in  his  camp 
begging  the   burghers   to  stand  firm ;  indeed 
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one  of  his  exhortations  was  interrupted  by 
some  of  our  shells,  which  fell  uncomfortably 
near,  when  he  belied  the  reputation  of  a  life, 
and  hurriedly  drove  off  towards  Bloemfontein, 
though  even  then  he  gave  orders  to  his 
police  escort  to  shoot  the  horses  of  any  of 
his  burghers  who  attempted  to  follow  him 
by  passing  through  the  gate  marking  the 
boundary  of  the  farms  Poplar  Grove  and 
Waaihoek,  an  order  that  was  actually  begun 
to  be  carried  out,  until  it  was  found  that  its 
effect  might  be  very  different  to  that  in- 
tended by  Kruger. 

Had  French  continued  due  east  he  would 
have  cut  the  Bloemfontein  road  a  few  miles 
ahead,  because  the  river  here  bends  towards 
his  line  of  march,  and  though  Kruger  would 
probably  have  escaped,  many  of  the  waggons, 
and  probably  the  guns,  must  have  fallen  into 
our  hands. 

Instead,     by    again     doubling     in     on    his 

centre,    though    he    enfolded   the    major    part 

of    the    Boer    force,    he    cramped    his    own 
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operations,  failed  to  head  off  the  Boer  re- 
treat, and  allowed  them  to  squeeze  through. 
Had  he  continued  his  easterly  course  he 
would  have  cut  the  Boer  line  of  retreat 
at  a  particularly  difficult  bit  of  road,  and 
had  it  come  off  all  their  wheeled  transport 
must  have  been  taken  ;  the  Boers,  therefore, 
offered  a  splendid  resistance. 

Perceiving  this,  French  instantly  took  steps 
to  extend  his  right,  and  as  it  was  favourable 
country  he  would  even  then  have  accomplished 
his  purpose  but  for  one  of  the  most  gallant  acts 
performed  by  the  Boers  during  the  war. 

A  low  ridge  screened  French's  force  from 
a  long  plain  sloping  back  to  the  river,  and 
the  General  had  just  given  orders  for  this 
to  be  seized,  and  was  in  the  act  of  riding 
up  to  it  with  his  staff,  when  the  heads  of 
a  small  number  of  Boers  appeared  over  the 
crest.  Rapidly  dismounting,  they  drove 
French  himself  straight  back  with  a  wither- 
ing fire,  and  inflicted  a  good  many  casualties. 
A  charge  would  instantly  have  given  us  the 
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ridge,  but  horses  had  already  been  twelve 
hours  under  the  saddle,  and  could  not  raise 
a  gallop. 

Had    P    Battery  been   promptly  turned  on 

the  ridge  with  shrapnel  all  would  have  gone 

well ;  but  a  gunner,  contemptuously  observing 

that   such  a  small    body  was  no  mark  for  a 

battery,    continued    to    direct    its   fire   against 

the   Boer  guns.      French  sent  word  to  open 

on   the   ridge  with  shrapnel ;    but   either   the 

message    was    misunderstood,     or    before     it 

reached  the  battery  the   officer   in  command 

found  his   men  going  down  under  rifle   fire ; 

at  any  rate,  instead  of  changing  direction  of 

fire,    he   began   limbering    up,    when    French 

rode     up     himself     and     somewhat     forcibly 

directed    what    was    necessary,    and    after    a 

few  rounds   the   ridge  was   cleared.      As    far 

as   we   could    discover   these    Boers    suffered 

no  loss ;    our  estimate   of   their   number   was 

forty,     and     we      found      subsequently     they 

actually    numbered   thirty-seven.       They    had 

inflicted     about     that     number    of     casualties 
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upon  us,  had  tied  up  an  entire  cavalry- 
brigade  for  an  hour,  and  had  enabled  every- 
thing to  be  got  away.  Truly  a  gallant  deed, 
of  which  any  army  might  be  proud. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
get  back  to  the  river  and  bivouac  for  the  night. 

Never  was  cold  water  more  welcome,  or 
a  swim  more  delightful. 

The  result  of  the  day's  operations  may, 
however,  be  justly  summed  up  as  an  ex- 
ceeding great  triumph  for  French,  despite  the 
errors  described,  for  De  Wet  had  been  for  at 
least  ten  days  preparing  the  position  from  which 
he  was  ready  to  defy  the  whole  British  army. 

He  had,  in  fact,  abandoned  it  on  the  mere 
approach  of  the  Cavalry  Division  ;  he  had  not 
only  abandoned  it,  but  had  only  narrowly 
escaped  from  it  with  his  guns  and  his  trans- 
port waggons,  and  these  last  got  off  at 
the  expense  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
loads,  and  only  by  the  devoted  bravery  of  a 
small  part  of  his  force. 

If  our  cavalry  General  had  not   been    free 
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of  error  in  his  conduct  of  the  day's  opera- 
tions, he  is  at  least  entitled  to  count  the 
general  result  of  the  day  as  a  triumphant 
example  of  his  great  theory  of  taking  a 
strongly- fortified  position  with  a  numerically 
inferior  force  by  marching  round  it. 

There  was  enough  fodder  jettisoned  from 
the  flying  waggons  to  find  the  greater 
part  of  the  animals  a  feed  of  corn  ;  whether 
the  rearmost  brigades  were  as  lucky  is 
another  question. 
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Boer  trenches  at  Poplar  Grove.      The  trenches  are  only  half 
finished,  and  the  tools  left  behind. 


CHAPTER  XV 

FRENCH  DEALS  HEAVY  BLOWS 

Next  morning  there  was  the  usual  difficulty 

of  supply  before  a  start  could  be  made ;  there 

was  some  desultory  firing    between   outposts  ; 

but   the   enemy  was    in  full    flight,   intending 

to    offer    resistance    at    Abram's     Kraal,    and 

to  make  a  desperate  stand   at   Baine's   Vley, 

whither  a   large   portion    of    Joubert's    Natal 

force  was  on  its  way. 

Our    move    for    the   day   was    only   six   or 

seven  miles  along  the  river,  and  as  supplies 

had    come    up   we    advanced    next    morning, 

March  lo,  on  Abram's  Kraal,  situated  among 

a  range  of  wooded  kopjes  about  three  miles 

south  of  the  river  on  which  the  range  abuts. 

Here   on   very   favourable   ground   we   found 

De   Wet    in    force,    posted   with   three    guns, 
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his  right  resting  on  the  river,  and  his  left 
pushed  out  in  some  scattered  kopjes,  to  which 
he  obstinately  clung. 

The  action  commenced  at  lo  a.m.  Porter's 
Brigade  being  in  advance,  the  2nd  Cavalry- 
Brigade  was  acting  with  Tucker's  Division, 
which  was  advancing  on  Kelly- Kenny's  rights 
converging  on  Bloemfontein  through  Petrus- 
berg.  A  prolonged  fight  ensued,  in  which 
our  guns  gradually  overpowered  the  Boer 
artillery  by  number  and  sheer  hard  fighting, 
though  quite  over-ranged.  Pushing  steadily 
through  with  his  right.  Porter  had  enfiladed 
the  Boer  position,  and  when  the  infantry  came 
up  he  had  been  able  to  report  a  ridge  in  its 
immediate  front  clear  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
in  full  retreat.  Either  the  retirement  had 
been  a  feint,  or  else  the  enemy  was  able 
to  re-occupy  this  ridge  unobserved,  but  cer- 
tainly a  part  of  the  Boer  force  had  been 
exposed  in  retiring  from  it  to  our  shell-fire, 
suffering  heavy  loss. 

Over  forty  dead   Boers   were   subsequently 
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found  on  this  spot.  General  Porter  had  two 
batteries  at  this  point,  and  T  Battery  was 
so  placed  as  to  command  the  Nek  which  the 
retreating  Boers  crossed,  whilst  U  Battery  was 
moving  to  find  fresh  ground. 

The  General,  for  the  moment  without  a 
galloper,  asked  the  writer  to  carry  a  message 
to  Major  Taylor  of  U  Battery  to  move  to 
the  front  of  the  hill  on  which  T  Battery  was 
placed  to  enfilade  more  completely  the  Boer 
position,  pointing  out  the  designed  spot ;  de- 
livering the  message  with  exactitude  the  writer 
was  quite  close  to  the  battery  when  it  opened 
fire,  but  under  complete  cover,  and  thus  able 
to  witness  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
tests of  the  war. 

The  guns  had  moved  on  to  open  ground  to 
command  a  Nek  between  the  ridge  evacuated 
and  a  covering  ridge  in  its  rear,  about  2300 
yards  distant  from  the  battery.  As  the  limber 
horses  were  retiring  the  Boers  opened  from 
this  second  ridge  with  rifle  and  pom-pom  fire, 
and    poured    in   such   a    hail    of  lead   that   it 
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seemed  nothing  could  survive ;  the  horses 
were  quickly  under  cover,  and  the  fire  being 
directed  on  the  battery  did  not  suffer  much. 
Then  began  a  rain  of  lead,  which  looked  as 
though  it  must  destroy  every  living  thing 
round  the  guns  ;  the  firing  from  the  pom-pom 
seemed  continuous,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
Mausers  not  less  so. 

The  battery  so  far  had  not  fired  a  shot, 
and  every  man  was  down  flat  on  his  face. 
Standing  within  two  hundred  yards  I  won- 
dered whether  every  man  of  them  was  not  shot 
dead  ;  then  one  of  the  guns  answered  with 
a  shell  beautifully  pitched,  and  the  gunners 
dropped  flat  again  ;  then  another  gun,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  at  it,  searching 
the  whole  length  of  the  ridge ;  and  a  few 
minutes  later,  accompanying  Major  Hathaway, 
French's  staff  surgeon,  I  went  down  to  the 
battery  to  find  only  seven  casualties  (one 
fatal),  and  all  but  two  of  these  due  to  rifle 
bullets  and  not  to  the  shells. 

Captain    Rouse's    cheerful    greeting,    ''that 
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was  a  hot  corner ;  I  don't  mind  their  shells, 
but  confound  their  rifles,"  gave  a  new  cue  to 
one's  thoughts.  The  cavalry  had  already  gone 
on,  in  pursuance  of  its  plan  of  turning  the 
Boer  left,  and  gained  the  main  road  as  it 
emerged  from  these  hills,  leaving  the  infantry, 
as  we  believed,  merely  to  occupy  the  ground 
we  had  won.  Never  was  there  a  more  mis- 
taken idea.  Whether  the  whole  movement 
of  the  Boers  had  been  a  ruse  or  not  cannot 
be  stated ;  but  anyhow,  as  Kelly  -  Kenny's 
Division  came  up  it  had  a  most  obstinate 
fight  to  win  these  very  ridges  we  had  seen 
evacuated.  The  Boer  guns  did  not  come 
into  action  ;  but,  despite  that,  the  Boer  rifle- 
men showed  desperate  fight,  and  were  finally 
dislodged  at  the  charge. 

The  Essex  Regiment  covered  itself  with  dis- 
tinction, rushing  the  ridge  with  fixed  bayonets, 
though  suffering  heavily,  losing  two  officers 
who  could  ill  be  spared  in  Captains  Eustace  and 
Parsons,  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  rare  honour 
of  a  posthumous  Victoria  Cross  was  accorded. 
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Our  casualties,  which  fell  very  largely  upon 
the  infantry,  amounted  for  the  day  to  424  in 
all.  But  the  Boer  loss  was  heavier  than 
either  side  had  (so  far  as  was  known)  suffered 
up  to  that  date.  We  buried  170  Boers  on 
the  two  ridges,  and  42  were  later  found  and 
buried  on  the  Nek  where  our  guns  had 
caught  them  in  the  retirement.  Our  loss 
in  actual  killed  at  Magersfontein  amounted 
to  171,  at  Colenso  to  135. 

Our  failure  to  capture  the  Boer  big  gun 
was  due  to  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  cavalry 
horses.  Our  turning  movement  completely 
succeeded,  and  we  came  round  on  to  the 
main  road  in  sight  of  the  retiring  guns  ;  the 
1 2th  Lancers,  indeed,  got  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  rearmost  gun,  but  it  was  the  last  effort 
of  the  horses,  many  of  whom  had  to  be  dis- 
mounted and  led  back  to  the  bivouac.  The 
Boers  again  showed  great  courage,  stopping 
their  retreat,  and  sniping  the  regiment  back 
to  the  camp  In  the  gathering  darkness. 

The   result   of  this  action  was  much  more 
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conclusive  than  the  mere  story  of  the  fight 
conveys.  Once  more  the  cavalry  had  en- 
veloped a  Boer  position,  and  forced  its  evacua- 
tion after  a  comparatively  slight  resistance, 
and  only  the  proximity  of  the  infantry  had 
forced  a  fierce  rearguard  action,  in  which, 
whilst  sustaining  loss,  we  had  demonstrated 
the  impossibility  of  resisting  a  determined 
advance,  and  had  inflicted  upon  an  enemy 
holding  entrenched  positions  loss  infinitely 
greater  than  that  suffered  by  the  assaulting 
troops.  The  fugitives,  who  entered  the  Free 
State  capital  between  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  night,  carried  a  story  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  and  the  invinci- 
bility of  the  English  attack. 

The  Boer  retreat  on  Baine's  Vley  was 
continued  through  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  there  was  no  vestige  of  an  enemy  in 
the  whole  country-side.  Our  bivouacs  for  the 
night  were  at  Doornkop  and  Aasvogels  Kop, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Bloemfontein,  and  near 

a  most  beautiful  and  extensive  artificial  lake  or 
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dam,  many  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent — a 
rare  boon  to  the  hard-marched  men.  All  the 
farm-houses  had  been  hastily  vacated  by  their 
owners,  but  though  empty  all  were  bearing  at 
least  one  white  flag  ;  some,  one  at  each  corner. 
But  rarely  did  one  enter  a  house  but  one 
found  some  rifle  cartridges,  and  this  though 
no  systematic  search  was  made. 

It  might  well  then  have  been  notified  to  the 
inhabitants  that  to  exhibit  the  white  flag  on  an 
unoccupied  house  would  entail  some  punish- 
ment to  the  owners  on  the  pacification  of  the 
country,  and  if  exhibited  on  a  house  in  which 
ball  cartridges  or  arms  were  found,  the  house 
would  be  instantly  destroyed. 
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CAPTURE    OF    BLOEMFONTEIN 

The  advance  on  Monday  was  entirely  unevent- 
ful till  near  nightfall.  Leaving  Doornkop  we 
struck  the  valley  of  the  Kaal  Spruit,  encoun- 
tering no  resistance,  and  finding  the  scattered 
farms  almost  entirely  unoccupied ;  towards 
midday  we  approached  a  farm  of  more  pre- 
tension than  most,  which  proved  to  be  vacant, 
and  to  belong  to  a  man  of  some  note  in  recent 
South  African  history  —  Judge  Gregorowski. 
It  was  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  one 
Daniel  Louw,  and  was  protected  by  a  notice 
written  in  English  in  a  round  schoolboy  hand, 
pinned  to  an  organ  in  the  front  room,  warning 
that  any  non-respecter  of  the  Lares  and  Penates 
would  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  desecration  in 

the  future  life.     The  Provost- Marshal  proved, 
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however,  a  more  efficient  protector.  The 
column  was  halted  here  for  two  hours,  which 
seemed  tedious  to  some  of  us  in  the  tension 
of  an  impending  trial  by  battle. 

However  we  were  again  afoot  in  due  time, 
and  the  advance  was  now  directed  to  cut  the 
railway  about  the  locality  of  Leuwkop,  some 
ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Bloemfontein. 

The  main  road  from  Edenburg  to  Bloem- 
fontein runs  here  on  the  western  side  of  the 
railway,  and  parallel  to  it,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached a  trap  was  observed  driving  rapidly 
towards  the  capital,  which,  on  being  inter- 
cepted, was  found  to  contain  a  Mr.  Palmer,  an 
English  resident  of  the  Free  State,  who  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
was  hastening  into  Bloemfontein,  in  response 
to  an  urgent  summons  to  a  council  meeting. 
Having  explained  his  position  and  intentions 
to  General  French,  and  having  asked  to  be 
excused  from  answering  any  questions  bearing 
upon   the   intentions    or   preparedness    of  the 

Free  Staters,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  Com- 
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mander-in-Chiefs  summons  to  surrender,  and 
permitted  to  proceed  on  giving  an  undertaking 
to  deliver  the  message  that  night  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  faiHng  him  to  the  authorities  of  the 
town.  It  was  evident  there  was  a  full  inten- 
tion to  offer  a  strong  resistance,  and  General 
French  sent  forward  a  squadron  of  the  6th 
Inniskillings  to  reinforce  the  Greys,  who  were 
doing  the  advance  patrol. 

Approaching  a  farm  on  our  right  front,  we 
surprised  the  owner  in  the  act  of  leaving 
by  cart  and  four  horses ;  being  arrested, 
he  gave  the  name  of  John  Steyn,  a  brother 
of  the  President,  and  his  family  were  found 
still  in  possession  of  their  home,  and  so  re- 
mained. Steyn  was  placed  on  parole,  and  now 
expressed  very  different  sentiments  to  those 
he  had  voiced  about  a  year  earlier  when  in  a 
public  speech  he  had  advocated  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Kruger,  and  commended  his  withdrawal 
from  the  Bloemfontein  Conference. 

Meanwhile  another  English  farmer  had 
ridden  in  from  the  hills  on  our  left  front,  and 
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Informed  Major  Lawrence  that  the  Boers  were 
in  strength  holding  the  hills  stretching  in  a 
semicircle  from  Baine's  Vley  to  a  point  about 
a  mile  beyond  the  railway,  which  passed 
through  a  narrow  gap  due  north  from  Steyn's 
farm  ;  that  they  were  entrenched  in  the  hills 
above  his  farm,  and  had  several  guns  em- 
placed. 

French,  although  the  day  was  far  spent,  was 
bent  on  seizing  the  range  of  covering  hills,  and 
pushed  forward  his  right  across  the  railway. 
To  the  left  of  the  railway  a  pleasant  valley 
pushed  far  up  into  the  hills,  and  sheltering  it 
two  isolated  wooded  kopjes,  of  no  great 
height,  stood  out  in  the  plain  ;  towards  these 
French  directed  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
whose  patrols  pushed  into  them  to  find  them 
unoccupied,  but  immediately  they  showed  be- 
yond them  a  furious  rifle  fire  broke  out. 
These  kopjes  were  now  clearly  of  immense 
importance ;  their  possession  enabled  us  to 
approach  within  striking  distance  of  the  Boer 

position,  yet    no   move   was   made  to  occupy 
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them  in  force,  until  French  sent  a  peremptory 
message  that  it  should  be  done.  Fortunately 
the  Boers  made  no  attempt  to  regain  them,  for 
which  they  had  ample  time,  and  could  easily 
have  overpowered  the  half-dozen  carbines 
which  were  holding  them.  The  Carabineers 
(6th  Dragoons)  had  also  seized  an  outlying 
kopje  still  more  to  the  left,  and  directly 
fronting  the  Boer  position. 

The  Greys  were  now  under  a  furious  fire, 
and  the  Boer  guns  were  opening  upon  them. 
French's  impatience  and  his  realisation,  doubt- 
less, of  the  desperate  value  even  of  moments, 
led  him  forward  under  a  sharp  fire  to  press 
his  advance  upon  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the 
railway.  The  Greys,  suffering  under  a  tre- 
mendously heavy  fire  from  the  hills  on  their 
right  flank,  were  struggling  to  accomplish 
this,  the  weakness  of  the  fire  from  these 
hills  east  of  the  line  indicating  them  as  the 
point  to  attack.  Meantime  orders  to  hurry 
forward  supports,  especially  the  guns,  had  been 

repeatedly  sent    back,   though  moments   were 
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too  precious  to  delay  the  attack  for  want  of 
them,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  horses 
rendering  speedy  reinforcement  impossible. 

The  railway  is  fenced  on  either  side  by 
stout  fencing  of  considerable  height  and 
much  heavier  wire  than  ordinary,  and  this 
offered  a  tremendous  barrier  to  the  Greys, 
as  well  as  the  Mounted  Infantry  and  Rim- 
ingtons  coming  up  in  support ;  cutting 
the  wires  was  a  most  difficult  job  in  any 
case,  not  diminished  by  the  continuous  fire 
from  the  Boers.  However,  a  gap  was  cut, 
and  U  Battery,  R.H.A.,  coming  into  action, 
opened  hotly  on  the  Boer  guns  and  rifle- 
men, quickly  reducing  their  fire.  The  Greys 
were  thus  enabled  to  seize  a  line  of  kopjes 
which  almost  commanded  the  town ;  there 
was  only  one  other  row  in  front  of  them ; 
and  in  the  deepening  dusk  French  examined 
them,  and  directed  that  they  were  to  be 
seized  later,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  as  they 
seemed  to    be    evacuated ;    whilst   the    Greys 

swept  over  the  hill  commanding  the  railway 
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from  the  east,  with  the  Mounted  Infantry  in 
support,  and  though  the  falling  darkness  did 
not  diminish  the  Boer  artillery  fire,  which 
continued  long  after  darkness  fell,  yet  that 
only  served  to  confirm  our  knowledge  that  this 
brilliant  piece  of  work  had  placed  Bloem- 
fontein in  our  hands.  The  task  of  seizing  the 
most  advanced  line  of  kopjes  fell  to  Major 
Scobell  and  twelve  men  of  the  Greys,  who 
made  a  dash  for  the  most  important  one 
before  daybreak,  and  arrived  there  just  as 
a  party  of  Boers  were  on  the  way  back  to 
reoccupy  it.  Several  of  them  were  hit,  the 
remainder  driven  off,  and  the  hill  safely  held. 

But  even  this  was  not  the  measure  of 
French's  success,  for,  realising  that  to  in- 
stantly sever  the  railway  communication  with 
the  north  would  be  not  only  to  throw  all 
stores  in  the  Free  State  capital  into  our 
hands,  but  to  cut  off  all  chance  of  effective 
assistance  reaching  it,  Major  Hunter  Weston 
had  been  despatched  about  midnight  with  a 
small  escort  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
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Right  gallantly  did  he  fulfil  the  task.  With 
an  escort  of  eight  Mounted  Infantry  he  left 
French's  headquarters ;  pushing  round  east- 
wards he  struck  the  railway  about  seven  miles 
beyond  the  capital,  and,  having  wrenched  out 
some  rails,  proceeded  along  the  line  to  find 
a  culvert.  There  were  numerous  parties  of 
Boers  moving,  or  on  picket  duty,  all  of  whom 
had  to  be  avoided  ;  but  the  culvert,  when  found, 
proved  to  be  guarded.  Nevertheless,  by 
creeping  forward,  a  charge  of  dynamite  was 
successfully  laid  and  exploded,  and  the  line 
was  cut  effectively.  Major  Weston  and  his 
men  succeeded  in  rejoining  the  escort,  and 
getting  off  with  no  loss,  despite  having,  as 
dawn  broke,  to  charge  through  a  Boer  patrol 
which  had  stumbled  accidentally  across  their 
path,  and  only  one  slight  wound  amongst 
the  party  resulted. 

This  was  a  most  invaluable  piece  of  work ; 

not  only  did   it   prevent  reinforcements  from 

Pretoria   (and    3000   men    were   on  the    way, 

under  Joubert,  and    indeed  were    notified    for 
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arrival  that  afternoon),  but  even  more  im- 
portant was  the  means  of  the  prevention  of  the 
escape  of  thirty  locomotives,  over  a  hundred 
trucks,  a  number  of  carriages,  and  about  a 
thousand  tons  of  coal,  loaded  in  readiness  for 
withdrawal. 

This  action,  which  has  largely  escaped 
notice,  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  most  complete 
success,  is  as  brilliant  as  anything  that  has 
occurred  in  the  war.  French  seized,  with 
under  looo  men  and  one  battery,  the  key 
to  a  range  of  fortified  hills,  held  by  6000 
men,  according  to  the  information  in  his 
possession  when  the  attack  was  made,  with 
troops  that  had  marched  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  during  the  day,  and  with  darkness 
already  falling.  By  his  prompt  action  the 
capture  of  the  town  became  inevitable,  and 
by  it  he  was  enabled  to  cut  the  railway, 
force  the  Boer  retirement  through  a  difficult 
country,  prevent  reinforcements  reaching  them, 
and  gain  for  himself  transport  facilities  which 

achieved    the   replenishment   of  stores   a   full 
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month  earlier  than  could  in  any  other  case 
have  been  possible. 

The  following  morning,  March  13,  after 
a  pretence  at  resistance,  the  Boer  leaders 
withdrew  their  guns,  and  a  deputation  came 
out  at  ten,  and  surrendered  the  town  of 
Bloemfontein. 

With  the  capture  of  the  Free  State  capital, 
the  second  stage  of  the  war  ended.  The 
conditions  of  the  contest  had  been  entirely  re- 
versed, almost  unvarying  Boer  successes  had 
characterised  the  first  stage.  British  territory 
was  in  every  direction  invaded,  and  British 
garrisons  were  being  beleaguered ;  the  second 
stage,  the  duration  of  which  was  only  one 
month  and  a  day,  relieved  two  of  the  three 
garrisons,  placed  the  Free  State  capital  in  our 
hands,  and  gave  us  the  redoubtable  Cronje 
with  his  4000  men  as  prisoners. 


THE   END 
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With  16  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo.     Cloth,  bevelled  edges. 
Price  5s. 


London:  C.A..Tear4^on, Ltd., Henrietta St.^W.C. 


^ooks  for  the  ^ovLtig 

Mr.  G.  E.  FARROW^S  BOOKS  FOR 
CHILDREN 

Important  ^Announcement 

Messrs.  Pearson  have  taken  over  the  publication  of  all  Mr,  George 
Edward  Farroit/s  charming  children's  books,  and  are  now  issuing  them 
at  a  uniform  price  of  5 j.  each,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt  and  gilt 
edges.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  delightful  series  of  gift- 
books  for  children  than  this.  It  is  sufficient  praise  to  mention  that  the 
Press  has  declared  Mr.  Farrow  to  be  the  worthy  successor  to  Lewis  Carroll, 
the  celebrated  author  of  ^^  Alice  in  Wonderland?^    Appended  is  a  list: — 

J3he  Wallypug  of  Why 

'She  Missing  Prince 

'Ghe  Wallypug  in  London 

'She  Little  Panjandrum's  Dodo 

E6e  Mandarin's  Kite 

Adventures  in  Wallypugland 

The  two  following  will  be  issued  in  the  early  autumn  : — 

Batker  Minor  Otnd  the  Drstgon 
J5he  New  PaLnjSLndrvim 

All  the  above  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  either  Harry  Fumiss  and 
Dorothy  Furniss  or  by  Alan  Wright. 

Write  for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Farrow's  works 

Boys'  Book  of  Bravery 

By  Robert  P.  Berrey.    With  8  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  8vo. 
Cloth.     Price  5s. 

An  illustrated  account  of  notable  acts  of  bravery  performed  by  British  soldiers 
and  sailors.     Well  illustrated. 

London:  C.A.'Pear.sonf  Ltd,^ Henrietta St.^ W.C» 


IBooks  for  the  5f oung 


Domestic  Ditties 

With  Words  and  Music  by  A.  S.  Scott-Gatty,  and  profusely 
Illustrated  by  A.  T.  S.  Scott-Gatty.  Crown  4to.  Pictorial 
boards.     Price  2S.  6d. 

A  collection  of  amusing  songs  for  children  by  Mr.  Alfred  Scott-Gatty, 
who  is  well  known  as  the  composer  of  Plantation  Songs.  The  music  was  speci- 
ally composed  by  Mr.  Scott-Gatty,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  throughout 
with  comic  drawings  in  colours. 


From  Fracnklin  to  NoLnsen.    Talcs  of  Arctic 
Adventure* 
Retold  by  G.  Firth  Scott,  Author  of "  The  Last  Lemurian,"  &c. 
With   numerous   Illustrations.     New  edition.    Demy  8vo.    Cloth. 
Price  3s.  6d. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  SCARLET 
LIBRARY 

Printed  on  Antique  Cream-laid  Paper.  Large  crown  8vo.  With  Eight 
Original  Illustrations.  Price  2s.  each  volume.  A  Handsome 
Edition  of  Standard  Works  by  Popular  Authors  at  a  ridiculously 
low  sum.    The  first  four  volumes  in  this  series  are  :— 

13he  Pilgrim's  Progress 

By  John  Bunyan.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

-Bhe  Wide.  Wide  World 

By  Susan  Warner.    Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram. 

Uncle  Tom's  C^Lbin 

By  H.  Beecher  Stowk    With  8  Illustrations  by  Louis  Betts. 

Ben  H\ir 

By  General  Lew  Wallace.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

[Just  published. 

To  be  followed  by  many  others. 


London:  C.A. Tear^on^ Ltd., Henrietta  Sf.^ W.C. 


Sooks  i9.scful  St  Instructive 

The  Home  Arts  Self-Teacher 

Edited  by  Montague  Marks. 

The  publication  of  this  important  work  of  reference  in  parts  is  now 
completed,  and  it  will  be  issued  early  in  September  in  volume  form.   It 
is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  who  takes  an 
active  and  appreciative  interest  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts.   By  means  of 
"The  Home  Arts  Self-Teacher"  you  are  enabled  to  teach  yourself 
Drawing  —  Lithography  —  Etching  —  Illustrating  —  Water -Colour 
Painting— Painting  in  Oils— Miniature  Painting — Painting  in  Pastel- 
Tapestry  Painting— Distemper  Painting— Painting  on  Silk— Fan  Painting 
—Illumination— China  Painting— Glass  Painting— Modelling  in  Clay — 
Modelling  in  Gesso— Wood  Carving — Fret  Sawing— Pokkr  Work— Pyro- 
gravure  —  Leather    Decoration  — Saw-Piercing— Etching  on  Metal  — 
Metal  Hammering— Bent-Iron  Work— Applied  Design— Ornament— Wall- 
paper Designing— Textile  Designing — Tile  Designing,  &c.  &c. 

With  over  500  Designs  and  Illustrations.     Crown  4to.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Peatrson's  New  Reciter  atnci  ReoLder 

Containing  Choice  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Lord  Tennyson,  Robert  Browning,  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  C.  S.  Calverley,  Charles 
Dickens,  and  many  others.    Extra  crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Football  Who's  Who.    1901-1902 

Second  Year  of  Issue.     Cloth.     Price  is.  net. 

HeatdSt  acnd  How  to  R^eatd  Them.  A  Popular 

Guide  to  Phrenology  in  Everyday  Life* 
By  Stackpool  E.  O'Dell,  the  eminent  phrenologist.     Fully  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Price  is. 

HeLnds»  acnd  How  to  Re^Ld  Them.  A  Popular 

Guide  to  Palmistry* 
By  E.  Ren^.     Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Price  is. 

PesLrson's    Fortune    Teller.      By  Cards  and 

Crystal,  &c» 
Edited  by  Prof.  FOLI.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Price  is. 

How  Sh^tll   I   Word   It?     A  Complete  Letter-writer 
for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen* 
By  one  of  the  Aristocracy.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Price  is. 

Things  ql  WomoLn  WoLiits  to  Know 

Tips  for  Housekeepers,  including  an  illustrated  section  on  the  Fold- 
ing of  Serviettes.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Price  is. 

London:  C.A.Tear^on^Ltd.^ Henrietta St.^W.C. 


S^carson's  €ossi{>y  Guides 


Wiik  New  Maps  and  the  latest  information  for  all  travellers^  arranged 
Alphabetically^  and  with  beautiful  Illustrations  from  photographs  speci- 
ally taken  for  this  Series.  Foolscap  Zvo.  Price  i  j.,  and  in  a  few  cases 
6d.  each.  Each  Guide-book  contains  at  least  two  Maps,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  five,  whilst  the  number  of  Illustrations  varies  from 
70  to  100. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  Guide-books  to  all  seaside  and  inland 
resorts  of  importance  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  to  some 
on  the  Continent. 

No.     I.  BOURNEMOUTH   and   DISTRICT  (including  the   NEW 

FOREST).    By  Clive  Holland.    Price  is. 
„      2.  SWAN  AGE     AND     DISTRICT.      By     Clive     Holland. 

Price  6d. 
„      3.  ILFRACOMBE  and  DISTRICT.     Price  is. 
„      4.  NORTH  CORNWALL.     Price  is. 

„      5.  GLASGOW,  THE  CLYDE,  and  EXHIBITION.     Price  is. 
„      6.  SOUTH  DEVON.     Price  is. 
„      7.  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.     Price  is.    {Shortly.) 
„      8.  GREAT    YARMOUTH,    LOWESTOFT,    and    CROMER. 

Price  IS.     {Shortly.) 
„      9.  WEYMOUTH.     Price  is.     {Shortly.) 

„     10.  THE  THAMES  from  SOURCE  TO  SEA.  Price  is.  {Shortly,) 
„     II.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.     Price  is.     {Shortly >i 
„     12.  LONDON.     Price  is.     {Shortly.) 
„     13.  CHANNEL   ISLANDS,  NORMANDY,  AND   BRITTANY. 

Price  IS.     {Shortly.) 
„     14.  WHITBY  AND  DISTRICT.     {Shortly.) 
„     15.  SCARBOROUGH  and  DISTRICT.     Price  is.     {Shortly.) 
„     16.  OBAN  and  the  western  HIGHLANDS.     {Shortly.) 
„     17.  BRIGHTON  AND  DISTRICT.     {Shortly.) 
„     18.  PARIS.     {Shortly.) 

„     19.  EDINBURGH  and  DISTRICT.     {Shortly.) 
„     20.  WORTHING  AND  DISTRICT.     Price  6d.    {Shortly,) 
To  be  followed  by  many  others, 

PRESS   NOTICES  OF  THE   SERIES 

"  The  descriptions  are  clear  and  to  the  point.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous, 
well  chosen,  and  excellent." — AthtncBum. 

"  A  brightly-written  and  handy  guide-book  at  a  moderate  price." — Morning  Post. 

"A  thorough  guide,  interesting  and  illustrated.  Complete  yet  compact;  and 
ridiculously  cheap." — Bookman. 


London:  C.-A. !Pcar^cn,  Ltd.^  Henrietta  St.,  W.C. 


Wooings  and 
Weddings 


m 


Many  Climes 


By 
Louise  Jordan  Miln 

Author  of  "  When  We  Were  Strolling 
Players  in  the  East,"  &c. 

With  48  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 

Price  i6s. 

"Fascinating  text.  .  .  .  Fascinat- 
ing pictures." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  most  attractive  and  sumptuously 
got-up  volume,  brightly  written,  and 
enriched  with  numerous  photographs. 
...  A  charming  gift-book." — Daily 
Nenvs. 

"  Full  of  charm  as  of  information, 
and  is  plentifully  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated from  photographs."  —Scotsman. 

"  Should  prove  as  popular  with  the 
single  as  with  the  wedded,  written  with 
such  sympathy,  humour,  and  with  such 
a  sense  of  the  goodness  and  joy  of  life 
that  the  veriest  sceptic  of  wedded  bliss 
must  acknowledge  the  unfaijing  charm 
of  her  discourse." — Lady's  Pictorial. 

"  A  beautiful  volume  and  an  interest- 
ing work." — Glasgow  Herald. 


The 

North  American 

Indians 

of  To=day 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell, 
Ph.D. 

Author  of  "  Pawnee  Hero  Stories 
and  Folk  Tales,"  &c. 

Illustrated  with  55  Full-page 

Portraits  of  Living  Indians. 

Demy  4to,  bound  in  art  canvas. 

Price  £1,  IS.  net. 

"We  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful 
to  Mr.  Grinnell  for  having  decided  to 
publish  his  book.  ...  A  real  contri- 
bution to  ethnography.  As  to  the 
actual  life  of  the  Red  Man  of  to-day, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
itself." — Daily  Chronicle. 

i^lh  Thousand 

The  Private  Life 

of 

Queen  Victoria 

By  One  of  Her  Majesty's 

Servants 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Price  2s.  6d.  post  free. 

"  It  gives  a  charming  sketch  of  Her 
Majesty  as  the  mistress  of  her  own 
household  and  as  the  head  of  her  large 
family."— Pa//  Mall  Ga%ette. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W  C. 


In  the  Days  of| 
My  Youth 

With  an  Introduction  by 
T.   P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 

Containing  the  Autobiogra- 
phies of  the  Youth  of  34 
Famous  Men  and  Women. 

Fully  illustrated,  with  gilt  top, 
deckle-edge  paper.  Square 
crown  8vo. 

Price  7s.  6d. 

II   of  the  34  Autobiographies 
are  of: — 

THE  STAGE 
Mrs.  Langtry 
Marie  Tempest 
Fred  Terry 

MUSIC 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
Madame  Adelina  Patti 
Madame  Melba 

ART 

Sir  Laurence  Alma-Tadema 
Phil  PvIay 

LITERATURE 
Justin  McCarthy 

GENERAL 
The  Duke  of  Argyll 
The  Earl  of  Hopetoun 

"Cannot  fail    to    provide    plentiful 
entertainment." — Daily  Mall. 

"  Interesting  throughout." — Punch. 


NOTABLE  6/-  NOVELS 


Second  Large  Edition 

The  Conscience 
of  Coralie 

By  F.  Frankfort  Moore 

Author  of  "  The  Jessamy  Bride," 
"V^ll  Gwyn,"  &c. 

"  A  bright  and  rattling  story,  full  of 
fun  and  epigram." — Athenaum. 

"  Extremely  amusing." — Spectator, 
"  For  raciness,  sparkle,  and  interest 
would  be  hard  to  equal." — Scotsman. 

"Very  witty  and  amusing." — 
Academy. 

Joan 
Brotherhood 

By  Bernard  Capes 

Author  of  "The  Lake  of  Wine," 
"  From  Door  to  Door,"  &c. 

"It  is  impossible  in  a  few  para- 
graphs to  give  the  admirable  atmosphere 
of  this  fine  and  convincing  tragedy."— 
Daily  Express. 

"  It  abounds  in  passages  of  great 
power,  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and 
pathos  almost  amounting  to  tragedy." 
— Scotsman. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


NOTABLE  NOVELS 


The  Brand  of  the 
Broad  Arrow 

By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths 

**  Full  of  life,  incident,  and  situa- 
tions of  a  strongly  dramatic  and 
exciting  character.  A  deeply  laid 
plot,  involving  intricate  details,  and 
many  rapid  changes  of  scene,  is  deve- 
loped with  such  skill  and  force  that 
the  book  will  be  eagerly  read  from 
cover  to  cover." — Scotsman. 


From  Sandhill 
to  Pine 

By  Bret  Harte 

**  Bret  Harte  has  maintained  his 
own  methods  throughout  his  career 
and  never  tried  to  imitate  other  people's. 
We  have  enjoyed  his  present  book 
better  than  any  of  the  other  new  ones 
we  have  read." — Morning  Post. 


Shadows  from 
the  Thames 

By  Edward  Noble 

"A  choice  blend  of  Sherlock 
Holmes'  and  W.  W.  Jacobs'  stories. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Noble  has  a  fine  sense  of 
the  mystery  and  fascination  of  the 
Lower  Thames,  and  has  a  pretty  in- 
vention of  swift  and  startling  plot." 
-^Daily  Chronicle. 


NOTABLE  61-  NOVELS 


God's  Lad 

By  Paul  Gushing 

"  Readers  who  seek  entertainment 
will  find  good  store  of  it  in  this 
fantastic  yet  genial  melodrama." — 
Spectator. 

"Written  in  a  vivid  and  trenchant 
style,  and  runs  easily  and  rapidly." 


The  Plunder 
Ship 

By  Headon  Hill 

"  A  Story   of  absorbing   interest." 
— Literary  World. 

"An    ingenious    and    thrilling    ro- 
mance."— Daily  Graphic. 


The  White 

Battalions 

By  Fred.  M.  White 

**  Mr.  White  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  construction  of  a  tale  of  more 
than  usually  absorbing  interest." — 
Echo. 

*' Uncommon,  attractive,  and  ori- 
ginal."— Daily  Express. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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INTERESTING  MEMOIRS 

The  Life  of 
Edward  FitzGerald 

With    Incidental   Notices    of 

his  most  Intimate  Friends 

By  John  Clyde 

Extra  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt 
top.  With  Photogravure  Fron- 
tispiece from  an  unpublished 
Portrait 

Price  7S.  6d. 

"A  genuine  addition  to  the  FitzGerald 
literature.  .  .  .  Should  have  a  large  cir- 
culation."—  Claudius  Clear  in  British 
Weekly. 

*'  No  one  is  better  fitted  for  the  task  of 
presenting  to  the  public  the  interesting, 
though  hitherto  little  known  life,  and 
singular  characteristics  of  the  late  Edward 
FitzGerald  than  Mr.  Glyde." — Bookman. 


The  Kendals 

By  T.  Edgar  Pemberton 

Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Sothern," 

"  John  Hare,"  &c. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and 

Numerous  Illustrations 

Price  1 6s. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  theatrical 
records  that  has  been  penned." — Outlook. 

"A  charming  work.  .  .  .  Pithy  and  well 
arranged.  Turned  out  with  infinite  credit 
to  the  publishers. " — Morning  Advertiser. 

"It  leaves  an  impression  like  that  of  a 
piece  in  which  the  Kendals  have  played, 
an  impression  of  pleasure,  refinement,  re- 
freshment, and  of  the  value  of  cherishing 
sweet  and  kindly  feelings  in  art  as  in  life. 
Few  books  can  do  that,  and  so  this  work 
has  every  prospect  of  being  widely  read." 
— Scotsman. 

''Full  of  interesting  information,  de- 
lightfully told,  and  illustrated  by  a  succes- 
sion of  charming  photographs." — Dramatic 
World. 


Tunisia   and    the 

Modern  Barbary 

Pirates 

With  a  Chapter  on  the 
Vilayet  of  Tripoli 

By  Herbert  Vivian,  M.A. 

Author  of  "  Servia,  the  Poor  Man's 

Paradise,"  &c. 

With  over  70  Illustrations 
Demy  8vo,  cloth 

Price  15s. 

"  Mr.  Vivian's  originaHty  is  not 
grown  less,  nor  his  natural  exuberance 
abated.  .  .  .  Very  clear  and  many- 
coloured  is  the  picture  of  Tunis  that 
rises  before  us  in  these  pages.  ...  A 
delightful  book  of  travel." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Vivian  shows,  as  in  his  book 
on  Servia,  a  pleasant  capacity  for  seiz- 
ing on  the  salient  points  of  persons  and 
things,  for  hitting  off  a  portrait  by  an 
appropriate  adjective,  and  of  seeing  the 
humorous  side  of  what,  to  a  dull  man, 
would  be  certainly  dull.  .  .  .  His 
book  is  eminently  entertaining  through- 
out, and  the  photographs  by  which  it 
is  embellished  are  very  characteristic.** 
— Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Vivian  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Arab  and  Jewish  traits  and 
customs,  of  the  antiquities,  the  pro- 
ducts, and  the  natural  history  of  the 
Regency  ;  and  of  the  curious  changes, 
mostly  for  the  worst,  that  have  been 
brought  about  in  native  character  and 
habits  by  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  French.  There  is  also  an  interest- 
ing chapter  on  I'ripoli.  The  informa- 
tion is  valuable,  as  books  on  Tunis  are, 
as  the  author  says,  either  obsolete  or 
prejudiced." — Scotsman. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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Fourth  Edition 

Nell  Gwyn 

By  F.  Frankfort  Moore 

Author  of  "  The  Jessamy  Bride/'  &c. 

Crown  8vo 
Price  6s. 

"  *  Nell  Gwyn  *  has  certainly  never 
been  before  the  reading  public  in  a 
more  interesting  and  agreeable  light. 
.  .  .  Every  page  of  the  book  sparkles 
with  wit.  ...  A  sprightly,  enter- 
taining, and  clever  story.*' — Scotsman. 

"  The  passages  from  the  life  of 
*  Nell  Gwyn '  are  set  out  with  anima- 
tion.' ' — Athenaum, 

"  A  brisk  and  entertaining  sketch  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  Court  of 
the  Restoration." — Spectator. 

"  A  brilliant  novel"— IVorl J, 


The  Phantom 
Army 

By   Max    Pcmberton 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Price  3s.  6d, 

«A  strange,  stirring,  and  romantic 
story." — Scotsman. 

«  A  brilliant  hook."— Dai/y  Ne-ujs. 

"  As  a  romantic  tale,  full  of  life  and 
colour,  *  The  Phantom  Army '  excels 
anything  else  that  Mr.  Pemberton  has 
yet  done." — Speaker. 


The   Most   Successful   Novel 
of  Modern   Times 

Fourteenth  English  Edition 

David  Harum 

A  Story  of  American  Life 

By 

Edward  Noyes  Westcott 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 
Price  6s. 


The  Sales  of  this  Book  have    p^r%i\  r\t\g\ 
'''''''nimbfr'T'"'"''      520,000 


Mr.  Chamberlain  says  :  "  I  have 
read  *  David  Harum  *  with  great 
appreciation." 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker  says :  "  I  have 
read  *  David  Harum  *  and  found  it 
most  entrancing." 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
says  :  "I  have  read  *  David  Harum  * 
with  interest  as  presenting  a  fresh  and 
characteristic  type  of  man." 


"  Set  forth  with  loving  fidelity  and 
rare  humour." — Outlook. 

"  Full  of  humour  and  pathos." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Altogether  a  refreshing  and  amus- 
ing book." — Liverpool  Post. 

"Almost  impossible  to  open  the 
book  without  coming  on  some  droll 
saying  or  laughable  incident."— i?m<?w 
of  Reviews. 

«  Delightful."— ^^y^o. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C 
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Third  Edition 

Becky 

By  Helen  Mathers 

Author  of  "Coming  thro'  the  Rye," 
«« Cherry  Ripe,"  "Bam  Wildfire," &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 
Price  6s. 

"Miss  Mathers  draws  women  of 
undeniable  vitality  ...  a  singular 
mixture  of  instruction,  impertinence, 
bizarrerie,  cleverness,  artificiality,  ab- 
surdity, and  womanly  nature." — Outlook. 

"  Eminently  readable  .  .  .  undeni- 
ably amusing." — Dally  Telegraph. 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  alive  stories 
I  have  met  with  for  many  a  long  day." 
— Echo. 

"  Without  following  throughout  the 
thread  of  Miss  Mathers's  stirring  story, 
it  is  plain  it  will  imbue  every  one  who 
peruses  it  with  an  ardent  wish  to  go  to 
the  Cape  forthwith." — Morning  Ad- 
vertiser. 


The  Skipper's 
Wooing 

By  W.  W.  Jacobs 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Price  3S.  6d. 

"  It  contains  scenes  which  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  recall  without  a  smile 
for  many  weeks  to  come.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
good  story  well  told,  and  full  of  humour 
and  drollery." — Daily  Telegraph. 


TWO  FAWOUS  HOVELS 

By  C.  J.  CutclifFe  Hyne 

Crown   8vo,  cloth 
Price  6s.  each 

Adventures 

of 

Captain  Kettle 

AND 

Further 
Adventures  of 
Captain  Kettle 

"  The  reader  of  fiction  who  has  not 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  CutclifFe 
Hyne's  fascinating  little  sea-captain  is 
to  be  pitied.  He  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  purchase  the  earlier  adventures 
first,  then  to  read  these,  and  if  he  is 
not  unfeignedly  sorry  when  Mr.  Hyne, 
at  the  end  of  the  present  volume,  gently 
retires  Kettle  to  a  border  farm  and  a 
competency  it  will  not  be  the  author's 
fault." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Likely  to  be  not  only  one  of  the 
most  read,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
talked  of  works  of  fiction." — World. 

it  Never  has  a  hero  won  the  heart 
of  the  public  so  spontaneously  as  this 
fire-eating  little  sailor,  whose  name  has 
become  as  familiar  and  as  typical  as 
Dickens's  Captain  Cuttle." — Birmlng' 
ham  Gazette. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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BOOKS    OF    TRAVEL 


Pictures  of 

Travel,  Sport,  and 

Adventure 

By  George  Lacy 
("The    Old    Pioneer") 

Author  of  "Liberty  and  Law,"  "Pioneer 

Hunters,  Traders,  and  Explorers 

of  South  Africa,"  &c. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  about 
50  Illustrations 

Price  15s. 

'<The  chief  scene  of  the  adventures  set 
down  in  this  volume  is  South  Africa ;  and 
it  is  fortunate  in  making  its  appearance 
at  a  time  when  there  is  keen  public  appe- 
tite for  information  concerning  some  of 
the  regions  with  which  Mr.  Lacy  was  best 
acquainted — Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
the  Griqualand  West,  the  Cape  Colony. 
.  .  .  No  books  on  the  period  and  the 
region  provide  more  fascinating  reading." 
— Scotsman, 


Spinifex  and  Sand 

A  Narrative  of  Five  Years' 
Pioneering  and  Exploration  in 
Western  Australia 

By  the  Hon.  David  W.  Carnegie 

With  Illustrations  by  Ernest  Smythe 
and  from  Photographs,  together  with 
4  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  cloth 

Price  2  IS. 

"Mr.  Carnegie's  fascinating  book  is 
replete  with  valuable  information,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  scientist, 
whether  his  special  department  of  study 
be  ethnological,  botanical,  geological,  or 
geographical." — St.  Jameses  Gazette. 


BOOKS    OF   TRAVEL 


Siberia  and 
Central  Asia 

By  John  W.  Bookwalter 

With  nearly  300  Illustrations 
and  a  new  Map 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top 

Price  3 IS,  net 

"An  excellent  work.  .  .  .  The 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  a  large 
number,  are  exceedingly  good." — 
Daily  News, 


The  Land  of 
the  Pigmies 

By  Capt.  Guy  Burrows 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  With  Intro- 
duction by  H.  M.  Stanley, 
M.P.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
with  over  200  Illustrations. 

Price  2 IS. 

"We  commend  this  book  to  all 
who  follow  events  and  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa.  It  is  an  entertaining 
record  of  valuable  facts." — Academy, 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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Fun  on  the 
Billiard  Table 

A  Collection  of  75  Amusing 
Tricks  and  Games,  with  Photo- 
graphs and  Diagrams 

By  "Stancliffc" 

Crown  8vo 
Post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Trick  with  Matchboxes 
Get  two  outside  covers  of  any 
sort  of  the  ordinary  matchboxes, 
large  size.  Place  them  on  the 
bilh'ard  table  with  a  ball  on  each. 
Put  a  third  ball  in  a  line  with  a 
pocket  and  the  tv/o  other  balls  as 
in  diagram. 
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Play  a  hard  shot  with  the  ball 
on  the  table  into  the  pocket  through 
the  matchboxes,  which  should  fly 
off  the  table,  and  the  two  balls 
will  occupy  the  places  where  the 
matchboxes  stood. 

The  above  is  an  example  of  one 
of  the  seventy-five  tricks  contained 
in  the  book. 

"  To  say  that  no  billiard-room 
should  be  without  this  joyous  and  in- 
genious little  volume  is  nothing  :  there 
is  no  player,  amateur  or  professional, 
who  would  not  get  his  moneysworth 
out  of  it." — Sportsman. 


Third  Large  Edition 

Besieged  with 
Baden=PoweIl 

A  Complete  Record  of  the 
Siege  of  Mafeking 

By  J.  Emerson  Neilly 

Special  War  Correspondent  of  the 
"Pall  Mall  Gazette"  in  Mafeking 

Crown  8vo 

Price  IS.  net;  post  free,  is.  3d. 

"Mr.  Neilly  tells  admirably  the 
thrilling  story  of  the  siege." — Scotsman. 
"  As  a  realistic 
picture  of  how 
things  actually 
happen,  no  less 
than  as  a  worthy 
record  of  one  of 
the  most  splendid 
incidents  of  our 
history,  <  Besieged  with  B.-P.'  is  a 
notable  work." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Towards 

Pretoria 

By  Julian  Ralph 
A  Record  of  the  War  to  the 

Capture  of  Bloemfontein 

Bound  in  Real  Khaki  and  Scarlet 

Price  6s, 

"  Brisk  and  graphic." — Scotsman, 

"Distinctly  one  of  the  war  books 
to  be  read." — Literature. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  popular." — Echo. 

"  Mr.  Ralph  as  a  descriptive  writer 
is  amongst  the  first  of  the  day."— 
Sheffield  Independent. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C* 
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The  Home  Arts 
Self=Teacher 

How  to  teach  yourself 

DRAWING 

LITHOGRAPHY 

ETCHING 

ILLUSTRATING 

WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING 

PAINTING  IN  OILS 

MINIATURE  PAINTING 

PAINTING  IN  PASTEL 

TAPESTRY  PAINTING 

DISTEMPER  PAINTING 

PAINTING  ON  SILK 

FAN  PAINTING 

ILLUMINATION 

CHINA  PAINTING 

GLASS  PAINTING 

MODELLING  IN  CLAY 

MODELLING  IN  GESSO 

WOOD  CARVING 

FRET  SAWING 

POKER  WORK 

PYROGRAVURE 

LEATHER  DECORATION 

SAW.PIERCING 

ETCHING  ON  METAL 

METAL  HAMMERING 

BENT-IRON  WORK 

APPLIED  DESIGN 

ORNAMENT 

WALL-PAPER  DESIGNING 

TEXTILE  DESIGNING 

TILE  DESIGNING 

DAMAGED  CHINA  RESTORING 

"GRANGERISING" 

TAXIDERMY 

&>C.    &=£. 

With  nearly  600  Designs  and  Illustrations, 

Complete  in  u  Parts.     Price  yd.  net  Each. 

Case  for  Binding,  Price  is.  6d. 

After  the  Issue  of  Part  \x  in  August  1901, 

«« The  Home  Arts  Self-Teacher  "  will  be  for 

sale,  complete,  in  a  handsome  cloth 

cover.     Price  ys.  6d.  net. 


An  Illustrated  Prospectus  will  be  sent  free  on 

application  from  all  Booksellers,  or  from 

the  Publishers. 


Small  Gardens 

and 

How  to  Make  the  Most 

of  Them 

By  Violet  Biddle 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Price  IS. 

This  handbook  teems  with  hints  and 
wrinkles  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  amateur  gardeners 

Some  of  the  1 8  Chapters  are  : — 
The  Management  of  Room  Plants 

— Best   kinds    for    "roughing    it" — The 
proper  way  of  watering  them,  &c. 

Window  Boxes— How  to  make  them 
— Suitable  soil — Window-plants  for  dif- 
ferent aspects,  &c. 

Table  Decoration— Preserving  and 

resuscitating  flowers — Table  of  flowers  in 
season,  &c. 

Various  Hints— Artificial  manures- 
Labelling  —  Cutting  olT  dead  flowers  — 
Buying  plants. 

QfC.    ^C, 


Lord  Kitchener 

By  Horace  G.  Groser 

Author  of 
'•The  Life  of  Lord  Roberts,"  &c. 

Crown   8vo,  cloth. 

Price  2S.  6d. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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The  Illustrated 
Scarlet  Library 

Printed  on  Antique  Cream -laid 
Paper.  Large  crown  8vo,  with  8 
Original  Illustrations. 

Price  2s.  each  Volume. 


jyjEssRS.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd., 
have  just  issued  the  First  Volumes 
of  The  Illustrated  Scarlet  Library, 
which  will  consist  of  an  Edition  of 
Standard  Works  by  Popular  Authors. 

The  unique  feature  of  The  Scarlet 
Library  will  be  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  Illustrations,  Printing  and  Bind- 
ing, combined  with  the  very  popular 
price  of  Two  Shillings  each  Volume. 

The  first  four  volumes  in  this 
series  are — 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress 

By  John  Bunyan,  Illustrated  by 
H.  M.  Brock. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World 

By  Susan  Warner.     Illustrated 
by  Fred  Pegram. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

By  H.  Beecher  Stowe.     With 
8  Illustrations  by  Louis  Betts. 

Ben  Hur 

ByGeneral  Lew  Wallace.  Illus- 
trated by  H.  M.  Brock.      Shortly. 

To  he  foUoiued  by  many  others. 


Pearson's  Illustrated 

Gossipy 
6uide=Books 

With  Neiv  I^aps  and  the  latest  information 
for  all  travellers^  arranged  Alphabetically^  and 
•with  beautiful  Illustrations  from  photographs 
specially  taken  for  this  Series,  Foolscap  %vo, price 
One  Shilling,  and  in  a  few  cases  Sixpence  each. 

This  Series  has  been  designed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  traveller  wishing  an 
accurate  and  up-to-date  Guide-book,  con- 
taining full  information  of  all  kinds  for 
those  wishing  a  brightly  written  and  handy 
Guide-book  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  Guide-books 
to  all  seaside  and  inland  resorts  of  impor- 
tance in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  to  some  on  the  Continent. 

No.    I.  BOURNEMOUTH      and      DIS- 
TRICT (including  the  NEW  FOR- 
EST).     Price  is. 
No.    2.  SWANAGE  AND  DISTRICT.    By 
Clive  Holland.    Price  6d. 

NORTH  CORNWALL.    Price  is. 

ILFRACOMBE  and  DISTRICT. 
Price  IS. 

GLASGOW,  THE  CLYDE,  and 
EXHIBITION.     Price  IS. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH,  LOWES- 
TOFT, AND  CROMER.     Price  is. 

THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Price  is. 

SOUTH  DEVON.     Price  is. 

WEYMOUTH.     Price  is. 
No.  10.  THE  THAMES.     Price  is. 

No.  II.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  Price 
IS.     (Shortly.) 

No.  12.  NORTH  WALES.     {SAorify.) 

No.  13.  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  NOR- 
MANDY, and  BRITTANY.  Price  IS. 

No.  14.  WHITBY  and  DISTRICT. 
(Shortly.) 

No.  15.  SCARBOROUGH  and  DIS- 
TRICT.   Price  IS.    (Shortly.) 

No.  16.  OBAN  and  the  WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS.    (Shortly.) 

No.  17.  BRIGHTON     and     DISTRICT. 

(Shortly.) 
No.  18.  PARIS.     (Shortly.) 
No.  19.  EDINBURGH  and   DISTRICT. 

(Shortly.) 

To  be  folloived  by  many  others. 


No. 

3 

No. 

.4- 

No. 

s. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

- 

No. 

8. 

No. 

9- 
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Abyssinia 

Through  the  Lion  Land  to 

the  Court  of  the  Lion 

of  Judah 


By 

Herbert  Vivian 

Author  of  ''  Tunisia,"  <•  Servia" 

Demy  8vo.     With  2  Maps 
and  80  Illustrations 

Price  15s. 

**An  entertaining  narrative  .  .  . 
useful  and  pleasant  reading." — Morn^ 
big  Post. 

"A  new  book  by  Mr.  Vivian  is 
like  a  glass  of  champagne  to  sea-sick 
tourists.  From  cover  to  cover  his 
latest  work  does  not  cease  to  sparkle." 
— Morn'wg  Advertiser. 

"  The  pictures  of  Abyssinian  life 
which  Mr.  Vivian  so  skilfully  draws 
are  many-col£>ured  and  very  vivid." — 
Daily  Graphic, 

"A  valuable  book." — Literature. 

**  A  delightful  book."— iV/.  J.  P. 

"  Full  of  interest,  and  illustrated 
with  some  delightful  photographs,  this 
book  of  Mr.  Vivian's  is  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome." — Irish  Times. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION 

The 

Siege  of  Kumassi 

By  Lady  Hodgson 

Wife  of  Sir  Frederic  M.  Hodgson,  late 
Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast 

Demy  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated 
Price  2 IS. 

"A  handsome  volume.  It  is  an 
interesting,  valuable,  and  vivid  account 
of  the  siege." — Daily  Graphic, 

"  Of  remarkable  interest.  Lady 
Hodgson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
volume  which  will  be  read  with  keen 
interest,  and  with  admiration  alike  ot 
the  courage  and  endurance  she  dis- 
played, and  of  the  skill  with  which  she 
tells  her  story." — Standard. 

**  There  is  a  delightful,  simple 
womanliness  in  all  she  says,  and  the 
result  is  a  singularly  vivid  picture  of  a 
stirring  episode." — Outlook, 


"  A  very  interesting  account,  made 
graphic  and  vivid  by  the  natural  inten- 
sity of  the  writer's  feelings.  Her  book 
is  likely  to  live  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  literature  of  feminine  adventure  and 
endurance." — Globe. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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••A  book  to  buy,  read,  and 
keep." — Literary  World, 

War's 
Brighter  Side 

By  Julian   Ralph 

Extra  crown  8vo,  with  15  Illus- 
trations, cloth 

Price  6s. 

The  history  and  principal  contents 
of  The  Friendy  the  unique  newspaper 
edited  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  Julian 
Ralph,  Mr.  Landon,  Mr.  Gwynne 
(War  Correspondents),  and  pubHshed 
at  Bloemfontein  at  the  special  request  of 
Lord  Roberts  during  his  occupation. 

It  contains  13  contributions  by 

RUDYARD  KIPLING, 

most  of  which  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Con  AN  Doyle,  Lord  Stanley,  and 
many  officers  and  other  eminent  men 
also  contribute  to  this  interesting  and 
unique  journal. 

'•As  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive. 
This  is  one  of  the  war  books  which  will 
Vive."— Globe. 

"Very  entertaining." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"A  very  interesting  book." — St.  Jameses 
Gazette. 

"  A  really  desirable  possessien."— iWor«- 
ing  Post. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Earl  Roberts 

17  Dover  St.,  IT. 
^th  May  1901. 

Dear  Mr,  Ralph- 
Thank  you  very  much  for  pre- 
senttng  me  ivtth  a  copy  of  "  IVar^s 
Brighter  Side."  It  is  extremely  inter" 
esting,  and  I  am  delighted  to  possess  a 
copy. — Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 
Roberts,  F.  M. 


The  Private  Life 
of  the  King 

By 

One  of  His  Majesty's 
Servants 

With  numerous  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo 

Price  5s. 

Handsomely  bound  in  royal 
blue,  with  crest  in  gold 

Some  of  the  18  chapters  are — 

chapter  ii 

The  King's  Domestic  Life 

chapter  v 
The  Head   of  Society 

chapter  vi 
The  Love  of  His  Life 

chapter  viii 
London  Life 

chapter  xi 
The  King  and  His  Games 

chapter  xv 
What  the  King  Wears 

chapter  xvi 
Our  Lord  Protector 

chapter  xviii 
Is  THE  King  aGood  Fellow? 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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Heroes  of  the 

Nineteenth 

Century 

By  G.  Barnett  Smith 

Vol.  I.   WELLINGTON 
GARIBALDI 
GORDON 
GRANT 

Vol.  II.   NELSON 

EARL  ROBERTS 
SIR  CHAS.  NAPIER 
LIVINGSTONE 

Vol.  III.    GLADSTONE 
BISMARCK 
HAVELOCK 
LINCOLN.     [Shortly,) 

Large  crown  8vo.  Illustrated. 
Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

Price  5S.  each 

"The  author  has  been  conspicuously 
successful  in  combining  comprehensiveness 
with  the  necessary  brevity,  and  in  bringing 
out  clearly  the  salient  points  in  the  careers 
of  these  heroes.  The  illustrations  are 
good,  and  the  portraits  are  in  every  case  ex- 
cellently reproduced." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The 

Spanish  People 

By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume 

Author  of 
•The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth," &c. 

Demy  8vo. 

Price  1 6s. 


Towards 

Pretoria 

By  Julian  Ralph 

Bound  in  Real  Khaki  and  Scarlet 

Price  6s. 

'•  Brisk  and  graphic." — Seotsmtn. 

"Distinctly  one  of  the  war  books  to  be 
read. " — Literature. 

"Cannot  fail  to  be  popular." — Echo. 

"  Mr.  Ralph  as  a  descriptive  writer  is 
amongst  the  first  of  the  day." — Sheffield 
Independent. 


Second  Edition 

At  Pretoria 

The  Capture  of  the  Boer 

Capitals,  and  the  Hoisting  of 

the  Flag  at  Pretoria 


AT  PRETORIA 


¥ 


iaigfe^(r''|g 


JULIAN  RALPH 


A  Companion  Volume  to 

Towards  Pretoria 

By  Julian   Ralph 

Author  of  "Towards  Pretoria" 

"Extra  crown  8vo. 
Price  6s, 

"Well  worth  reading." — Spectator, 
"  Racy  and  entertaining  .  .  .  written  with 
much  spirit  and  'go.'" — Observer. 


C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C* 
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The  Mistakes  We 
Make 

Compiled  by  C.  E.  Clark,  with 

Index 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

Price  IS.  6d. ;  post  free,  is.  pd. 

Some  of  the  Chapters  are — 
Chap.  I.  Things   that  we   call  by 

THEIR  WRONG  NAMES 

^    II.  Mistakes   we    make  about 

PLACES  AND  THEIR  NAMES 

„  VI.  Common   errors  in   speech 

AND  WRITING 

„     X.  Historical  mistakes 


The  Domestic 
Blunders  of  Women 

By  "A  Mere  Man."     With 
Sketches  by  "  Yorick  " 

Crcwn  8vo,  cloth 

Price  3S,  6d. ;  post  free,  3s.  pd. 

< "  A  Mere  Man '  strikes  hard  at  women's 
foibles,  and  at  the  same  time  sees  his  own 
in  a  lesser  degree.  It  is  a  most  amusing 
recital  of  everyday  domestic  relationship, 
and  should  be  read  by  all  men  about  to  enter 
into  the  '  holy  bonds.'  " — Fuilic  Opinion. 


Dinners  of  the  Day 

By  a  Careful  Cook  (Mrs.  Praga) 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Price  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  pd. 

'*  No  British  matron  need  plead  that  she 
knows  not  how  to  vary  culinary  monotony 
if  she  will  only  buy  Mrs.  Praga's  book." 
—  Gentleti'cman. 

"A  capital  cookery  book." — Scotsman. 


The  "Isobel" 
Handbooks 

A  Series  of  Excellent  Hana- 
books  which  will  prove  in- 
valuable in  the  Home 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth 
Price  IS.  each ;  post  free,  is.  2d. 

1.  DAINTY     DISHES      FOR 

SLENDER  INCOMES 

Twenty-first  Thousand 

2.  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

3.  PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK 

4.  A  HEALTHY  HOME  AND 

HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson 

5.  OURFOODSANDDRINKS 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson 

6.  BREAKFAST    AND    SUP- 

PER  DISHES 

By  C.  H.  Senn 

7.  THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY 

By  A  Toilet  Specialist 

8.  INFECTIOUS    DISEASES, 

AND     HOW    TO     PRE- 
VENT THEM 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wil  on 

9.  LITTLE     FRENCH    DIN- 

NERS 

By    EVELEEN    DE    RiVAZ 

10.  HOME  NURSING 

By  Sister  Grace 

11.  WHAT  TO  DO  IN  EMER. 

GENCIES 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson 

12.  TIPS    FOR   HOUSEKEEP- 

ERS.    Including  a  Chapter  on 
the  Folding  of  Serviettes 


C  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


The  Best  Books 

for  the 

Youngsters 

By 

George  Edward  Farrow 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  and  all  are  illustrated 
by  either  Harry  Furniss  and 
Dorothy  Furniss,  or  Alan 
Wright 

Extra  crown   8vo 

Price  5s.  each 


The  Wallypug  of  Why 

The  Missing  Prince 

The  Wallypug  in  London 

Adventures  in  Wallypugland 

The  Little  Panjandrum's 
Dodo 


The  Mandarin's  Kite 


How  to  Take 

and  Fake 

Photographs 

By 

Clive  Holland 

Author  of 

"  Practical  Hints  on  Photography," 

"The  Artistic  in  Photography," 

etc.  etc. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Price  IS. ;  postage  2d.  extra 

chapter  I 
The  Dark  Room 

chapter  ii 
Cameras  and  Plates 

chapter  in 
On  Selection  of  Subjects 

chapter  IV 

Exposure  and  Development 

chapter  V 
Intensification,        Reduction, 
AND    After-treatment    of 
Negatives 

chapter  vi 
Printing  Processes 

chapter  vii 
Mounts,  Mounting,  and  Fram- 
ing 

chapter  viii 
Competition    and    Exhibition 
Work 

chapter  IX 

Some      Decorative      Uses 
Photographs 

chapter  X 
Final  Hints 
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Consult  the 
Oracle 

Or,  How  to  Read  the  Future 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Post  free,  is.  ad. 

Some  of  the  39  Chapters  are: — 
Chap. 

I.  The   Meaning   of  your 
Dreams. 
VII.  Judging    Character    by 
THE  Hands  and  Fin- 
gers. 
XV.  Married  Life  begun  as 

IT    SHOULD   BE. 

XXIV.  Table  Turning. 
XXVIII.  Mystery  and  Danger  of 

Mesmerism. 
XXXIII.  Things   seen    by   Second 
Sight. 


The 

Art  of  Beauty 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 
Post  free,   is.  2d. 

By  A  Toilet  Specialist 

Some  of  the  Chapters  are  : — 

Chap. 

I.  The  Cure  of  Stoutness. 

II.  The  Cure  of  Leanness. 
IV.  The  Figure. 
V.  Bad  Complexions:    How  to 
Cure  Them. 
VIII.  The  Hair  in  Ill-Health. 
XIII.  Moles,  Warts,    and   Super- 
fluous Hair. 


The  Game  of 
Billiards 

With  about  600  Diagrams,  includ- 
ing complete  sets  of  some 
famous  breaks. 

By 

John  Roberts 

Demy  8vo 

Price  6s. 

The  latest  book  on  the  game, 
and  one  for  novice  and  skilled 
player  alike.  Almost  every  im- 
aginable stroke  on  the  table  is 
explained  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner,  and  the  explanation  is 
assisted  by  well-drawn  diagrams. 


New  and  "Enlarged  "Edition 

The  Acrostic 
Dictionary 

By 

Mrs.  A.  Cyril  Pearson 

Containing  over  40,000 

References 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Price  3s.   6d. 
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